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No. 127. 
LIFE AND ITS TROUBLES 


The perpetual problem of life would seem to be: 
What can be cured? What must be endured? 
Youth in its buoyancy, for which God bless it, 
feels that all ills can be cured, and therefore should 
be cured, and courageously sets out to scck the 
remedy, and perhaps seeking shall find it. “ Ask 
and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you,” is the creed of the 
scientist as well as of the Christian. Many things 
are revealed to the babes that are hidden from the 
wise and prudent; and the scientist, as long as 
he retains his childlike, hopeful outlook on_ life, 
cannot be far from the kingdom of heaven. 


The marvellous discoveries of the last hundred 
years have made “ hoping all things ” the popular 
creed, but we constantly need to remind ourselves 
that the end of hoping all things and believing all 
things is that we may be able to endure all things, 
and to-day we see men going hungry in a world full 
of food and the economists both puzzled and dis- 


couraged. This would suggest that there is no 


such thing as the “ economic man,” and that in 


“ 


toa directly seeking ‘* these things ”—houses, lands, 
ete.—we not only fail ‘to find the kingdom of 


heaven but ‘‘ these things” also! ‘That is to say, 
g 4 


that man is not an economic animal, or even a || 
political animal, so much as a religious animal. || 


That religion or a feeling after an unseen world, 
and this only, is what differentiates us from the 
beasts. Man’s advance in knowledge does not of 
necessity bring peace and comfort with it; on the 
contrary, as the Dean of St. Paul’s has said, every 
knowlédge banishes us from 


advance in some 


paradise or other. And even religion if it, as it 
undoubtedly “does, inwardly brings the peace that 
passeth understanding, outwardly may bring the 
sword. What, then, is the conclusion of the whole 
matter ? 
all the 


friend Mr. Harold Cox, and stop trying to reform 


economists, 


the world and start trying to reform ourselves: 
that is to say, to lay up some treasure where the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot get at it. 
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News of the Week 


China and Geneva 
MNHE League of Nations Disarmament Conference, 
for which preparation has been made for years, 
is sitting at Geneva. Close by, the Council of the 
League, the supreme body whose existence was to be 
the guarantee that the nations would henceforth 
voluntarily settle their disputes by peaceful means, is 
in Session. The latest ingenuities of civilization make 
it possible for these bodies to know what is going on 
from hour to hour all over the world, and by the bitterest 
irony the news that we are all most eager to hear is 
news that brings from the other side of the globe tales 
of fighting, bloodshed and violence. China and Japan, 
whose representatives are at Geneva, after many weeks 
of one-sided use in Manchuria of military power, which 
could not be called peaceful, are engage d in unabashed 
fighting, some of it most brutally involving non- 
combatants in the worst manner of the worst moments 
of the Great War, with precisely those outrages which 
the world vowed should never sully its face or murder 
its inhabitants again. Small wonder, then, that men of 
little faith point their finger at the meetings at Geneva 
a saying, Peace, peace, where there is no peace, 


Shanghai 

We have tried to give in our first leading article 
reasons why even so we must not give way to 
despondency either generally or in China particularly : 
and we publish another article full of an intimate 
observer’s information about Shanghai itself. Here 
we must record the course of events since we wrote last 
week of the serious development there which had led 
the Council of the League to bid Japan refrain from 
overt action. That appeal had no effect upon the 
Japanese Naval and Military Commanders on the spot. 
Through their Consul-General they presented an 
ultimatum to the Chinese Mayor to be satisfactorily 
answered on Thursday evening, January 28th. That 
bewildered official gave in entirely. Nevertheless the 
Japanese Admiral announced that he must take action 
on behalf of the lives and property of Japanese subjects, 
The forces of Japan on land at Shanghai are not large 
numerically when compared with the regular or irregular 
Chinese there who are capable of fighting, though ill- 
organized and ill-disciplined. These were said to be coming 
in large numbers into the northern suburb, Chapei, and 
there were rumours of Chiang Kai-shek leading a large 
army upon Shanghai from Nanking. Hence probably the 
nervousness that destroyed any will for restraint among 
the Japanese. 

* * * 

There was no hesitation in putting into force a plan 
of action. Naval guns quickly silenced the Chinese forts 
at Woosung on the other side of the harbour, and landing 
parties dismantled them. Troops marched into Chapei 
to seize, among other things, the railway station where 
trains arrive from Nanking. In the huddled and 
tortuous streets there could be nothing in the nature 
of a battle, nor was there, we gather, any formation of 
but the Japanese were fired upon 
from many quarters; eight men were killed and many 
more wounded. That is a severe test for any body 
of men, and they seem to have asked for help. <Aero- 
planes were sent which dropped many bombs on the 
crowded town and railway station, and must have killed 
and wounded very large numbers of non-combatants, 
starting fires. While shooting continued on 
the 29th, the Mayor begged the Foreign repre- 
The British and United States 
Consuls-General to work energetically and an 
armistice was begun in the evening. This was better 
observed through Saturday and Sunday than most people 


expected, 


Chinese troops ; 


besides 
Friday, 
sentatives to mediate. 
went 


* . * * 

On Sunday, while many thousands of Chinese refugees 
flocked into the Foreign Settlements area for protec- 
a Conference was held and arrangements for the 
with a neutral zone were discussed 


tion, 
truce to continue 
and referred by the Japanese in command to Tokyo, 
Yet on the same day Japanese gunboats 200 miles away 
up the Yangtze were bombarding Nanking itself. We 
are not told by whose orders this was done, On Tuesday 
the efforts of the foreign mediators were thrown over 
and the Japanese resumed the attack on Chapei with 
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little pretence that they were engaged in anything but 
regular warfare. The Chinese troops were better organ- 
ized for defence, and resisted stubbornly through 
Tuesday and Wednesday. During the week there has 
also been, in the North, some more fighting round 
Harbin. 
** * * x 
That is the miserable tale which rings in the. ears 
of the workers for peace at Geneva. Happily there are 
some pleasanter facts to record. The active co-opera- 
tion of the British and United States Consuls-General 
at Shanghai has been matched by the work of H.M. 
Ambassador at Tokyo, hand-in-hand with the United 
States Ambassador, in trying to influence the Civil 
Government of Japan. In Washington, too, the British 
Ambassador has kept our Government in close touch 
with the State Department. With their work the 
French and Italian representatives are associated. 
The first point put to the Japanese Government was the 
need to preserve the neutrality of the International 
Settlement. The Chinese had protested that the first 
attacks started thence. It is most embarrassing that 
Japan should now exercise her right to share the 
Settlement with the neutral Powers, but the Admiral 
has refused to leave the Japanese area to the care of 
the other Powers. On Tuesday the two Ambassadors 
presented a scheme which they hoped Japan would 
accept. The same terms were suggested to China, who 
accepted them promptly. But on Wednesday the 
Japanese Government rejected the scheme. They were 
willing to cease from all acts of violence, to make no 
further hostile preparations, to agree to a neutral zone, 
all provided that China did the same. But they would 
not accept a clause which proposed that outside help 
should be given towards the settlement of the disputes, 
** * * * 
At Geneva 
The Council of the League has had these troubles before 
it daily. A Committee drew up an earnest declaration 
on the duties of the two disputant members of the 
League. Such a document is of no use in itself, but the 
weight of world’s opinion behind it should impress 
Japan most seriously. The Commission of Enquiry has 
left Kurope for Manchuria this week, travelling via 
New York and Yokohama, and will not be diverted. 
Last Saturday it was agreed that the Governments 
represented on the Council should instruct their repre- 
sentatives at Shanghai to constitute another Commission 
there. China asked for it under Article XV. of the 
Covenant. Lord Cecil urged this action strongly. The 
United States Government has agreed to co-operate. 
When these troubles came up at a special meeting of the 
Council on Tuesday, Mr. Thomas recounted the failure, 
which we have recorded above, of the efforts to persuade 
Japan to accept the scheme for ending hostilities. 
* * * * 
The International Settlement 
The British subjects in Shanghai number several 
thousands, of whom by no means all live within the 
International Settlement. There are vessels of the 
Royal Navy in the harbour, and we cannot be too thank- 
ful that three battalions of British troops have been 
there throughout. These are now reinforced by a 
battalion and artillery from Hong-kong. The United 
States and France also have men-o’-war and marines 
there ; Italy has a small contingent, and unfortunately 
the Japanese section is occupied by them of right. On 
Thursday, January 28th, the British Brigadier organized 
the Defence Committee. The respective forces took 
over their sectors of the boundary. The whole Defence 


~ rn 


Force, including the police and the British Volunteers, 
amount to about 10,000 men on land. Their delicat, 
task is to defend the Settlement’s neutrality and presery, 
their own. 
* * * x 

Parliament 

The House of Commons reassembled on Tuesday. 
The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who is barely 
recovered from influenza, was present to make a state. 
ment about Shanghai, on the lines of the story that ye 
have told above. Mr. Lansbury demanded a debate 
in exactly the wrong kind of language to use in the 
circumstances. Sir John Simon also made a statement 
on the futility of Russia’s creditors hoping to have their 
debts paid. Successive British Governments had quite 
consistently treated with the Soviet Government ; none 
had succeeded in getting any terms or promises worth 
having, and it was of no use to go on. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated frankly—and we are glad that he 
did so—that the Government would like to see Repam. 
tions and War Debts cancelled. He admitted that the 
desire he had for a Conference as soon as possible after 
receiving the Report of the Basle Committee had been 
frustrated by the impossibility of agreeing with France 
upon a policy. He held out hopes of a Conference iy 
May or June. The First Lord of the Admiralty told the 
sad story of the ‘M2,’ for which there was little hope 
when we wrote of her last week. Her position was dis- 
covered on Wednesday night. The House on Wednesday 
passed a motion approving the Customs Order made by 
the Board of Trade before Christmas under the Abnormal 


Importations Act. 
* * * * 


The Prime Minister 

The Prime Minister was absent, for we regret to leam 
that he has had to have an operation on one eye. That he 
is in good health otherwise he showed in his constituency 
last week. On Friday he spoke there and defended his 
retention in the Cabinet of the four Ministers who dissent 
from the tariff policy, and he declared that it was still the 
National Government, which ne had striven to preserve, 
As we wrote last week, we are glad that he succeeded, 
On tariffs he spoke as though he had hopes of success in 
bringing down the tariffs of other countries ; apparently 
he believes in the tarif de combat. The Cabinet, he said, 
would meet the problems of Reparations and War Debts 
without differing. He deplored what is going on at 
Shanghai as contrary to the spirit of the League. We 
heartily wish him well in his recovery. 


x * * oa 
Lord Irwin in’ India 


The Indian Government has steadily continued to 
suppress Congress demonstrations, which are now illegal, 
and there is reason to suppose that its firmness in 
maintaining order is having a good effect. Indian 
opinion has been steadied by Lord Irwin’s condemnation 
of the Congress. No one can question the ex-Viceroy’s 
sympathy with Indian aspirations. But he has made 
it perfectly clear that in his view “ the responsibility 
for the recent rupture lies with the Congress party, 
and that their decision was both unnecessary and 
unjustified.” Lord Irwin’s assertion that Mr. Gandhi 
had been overborne by his own extreme followers has 
not been contradicted. Nor can it now be said that 
Lord Willingdon and Sir Samuel Hoare have changed the 
course which Lord Irwin set while he was at Delhi. 
The Congress agitators are now striving to stir up Moslem 
ill-will, especially in Kashmir, where the Moslem populace 
have grievances against the Hindu ruler, Meanwhile 
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British Committees have begun work at Delhi and 


he gE a : ; 
_ constitution-building is to go steadily 


‘the work of 


oewart. 
forware * * * * 


New South Wales in Default 
Extreme Socialism has outrun the constable in New 
South Wales. Mr. Lang, the Premier of that State, has 
reduced the’ finances to such a condition that he has had 
to instruct his Agent-General in London to negotiate 
| with the bondholders for a moratorium of a year. 
| alarming move followed a dispute with the Loan Council 
composed of all the Australian Premiers, who took strong 
| exception to what they regarded as Mr. Lang’s breach of 
faith in not fulfilling a promise to pay at least part of the 
‘nterest due on the State’s external loans. We may 
safely assume that the Commonwealth will somehow find 
the money, for the sake of upholding Australian credit 
inthe world market. But it might not be amiss for the 
people of New South Wales to realize what spendthrift 
jnance, such as Mr. Lang has gloried in, must mean to 
them and their industries. The recent Commonwealth 
elections seemed to show that, even in his own State, 
Mr. Lang’s extreme Socialism was no longer in favour, 
and his confession of virtual bankruptcy will do him no 


oe is 


iia ac 


good. 
* x = * 


The Iraq Mandate Ends 

Whatever may be thought of the mandate system im- 
posed by the Peace Treaties, we welcome the ending 
of the mandate for Iraq. The Council of the League 
agreed, last week, to admit Iraq as a member next autumn, 
when the British mandate will cease. When British 
troops entered Basra in the winter of 1914-15, Mesopot- 
-amia was the poorest and worst governed of Turkish 
provinces. ‘To-day, thanks to British intelligence and 
_ energy and to the expenditure of vast sums of money, the 
7 kingdom of Iraq is well on the way to prosperity. We can 
but hope that her ruler and people will have the wisdom 
_ to use their independence rightly, and that the several 
races and religions will live in harmony. We have had 
a special responsibility for the Christians who tried to 
help us in the War. The League Council has stipulated 
that Great Britain is to enjoy no special privileges in 
Iraq. Of this we cannot complain, though our sacrifices 
on Iraq’s behalf have been immense. British enterprise 
is well established in the country and should be able to 
hold its own if all foreign countries are treated alike, 

* * * * 

Mr. McKenna and the Gold Standard 

Mr. McKenna has consistently regretted the Treasury’s 
decision to return to the gold standard in 1925. It was 
natural, therefore, that, in his address to the Midland 
Bank shareholders, he should virtually say, ‘‘ I told you 
%,” in his comments on our enforced departure from 
gold. He declared that the choice lay between a soundly 
managed gold standard, obtainable only by well-ordered 
international action, and a managed standard without 
any metallic basis at all. The one is unfortunately 
impossible at present ; the other we must make the best 
of, The thoughts even of bankers seem to be turning 
nore and more towards a co-operation of many countries, 
all off the gold standard and finding in sterling a common 
lnk, The United States and France, with their vast 
hoards of gold, will stand apart, and readjust themselves 
in their own way to this new and unforeseen situation. 

* * * * 

Testing the Smoke Fiend 

To send a man to Coventry would be a boon, according 
to the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
For its committee on atmospheric pollution, after testing 





This 


the air of our cities and towns, has reported that Coventry 
alone did not have a smoke haze during the winter ot 
1930-31. London in the same period suffered from 
“thickish smoke haze” on many days, varying from 
fifty-eight at South Kensington to one hundred and thirty- 
five in Westminster. As Stoke-on-Trent, with all its 
kilns, had a smoke haze on only ten days, and Blackburn, 
with its mills, was afflicted on only thirteen days, the 
committee may well be sceptical about the alleged 
decrease in London fogs. Old Londoners must be content 
to claim that the domestic gas-fire or electric stove has 
made the “ pea-souper” less common than it used to 
be. The estimated deposit of solid matter per square 
mile in London has, at any rate, declined from 415 tons 
in 1915 to 264 tons a year ago, though it is still far too 
high. From a test made at Norwich the experts calculate 
that the pollution of a city’s atmosphere by fucl smoke 
affects the neighbourhood to a distance equal to nearly, 
three times the diameter of the city. Thus London 
fogs carried by a south-west wind must contaminate the 
whole of south-east Essex. 
* K * % 


The Lothian Library 

The Marquess of Lothian’s library has gone the way of 
iearly all the historic private libraries in this country, 
under the relentless pressure of Death Duties. There 
some satisfaction in noting that, when sold in New York 
last week, his choice books and MSS. realized £103,000, 
despite the severe depression in America. The treasures 
collected by our prudent forefathers thus go to 
help the sterling exchange in this improvident age. 
The rare early books relating to America that formed a 
large part of the collection will find another home in the 
United States. But we may regret that the precious 
Anglo-Saxon MS., known as the Blickling Homilies from 
its long sojourn in the library at Blickling, could not have 
been kept in England. There are few Anglo-Saxon MSS. 
of this quality and importance, and though the price paid, 
equal to £11,000 at par, was very high, a publie appeal, 
such as was made with success for the “ Bedford Hours,” 
might have secured this peculiarly English treasure to 
join the “ Lindisfarne Gospels ” in the British Museum. 

* * * * 


Is 


Latin Pronunciation 

We read with pleasure a letter from the Headmaster 
of Eton in The Times last week, condemning the prevailing 
“reformed ” pronunciation of Latin, which has been 
adopted in order to approach uniformity with con- 
tinental practice. He wrote on behalf of boys who may 
not pronounce the words as they see them. If we were 
convinced that the Romans pronounced their language 
according to the new fashion, we should feel in a weak 
position in clinging to the old. But does anyone who 
attends the Westminster Play want to find the “ English ’ 
pronunciation abolished? Dr. Alington trounced the idea 
that the new style is needed for an appreciation of Latin, 
and referred to the quotations that used to be rife in 
Parliament. He is right. Never was language better 
appreciated than when Mr. Pitt, as the House discussed 
the Slave Trade until dawn, made supreme use of the 
Latin lines :— 

Nos ubi primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 
* * * te 

Bank Rate 6 

September 21st, 


per ceni., changed from 43 

1931. War Loan (5 per 
Wednesday 99, ; on Wednesday week, 99} ;. a year ago, 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87; on 
Wednesday week, 873; a year ago, 94}. Conversion Loan 
(33 per cent.) was on Wednesday 76; on Wednesday week, 
764; a year ago, 81}. 
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Geneva and Shanghai 


OUND the world from Chinese waters and the 
streets of Shanghai rolls the sound of bursting 
bombs, of great naval guns and rifles, bringing its violent 
discord into the session of the Disarmament Conference 
of the League of Nations in which the world had hoped 
and prayed that harmony would reign. Dare we hope 
that from dis-harmony a greater activity for good, 
for the peace of the world, may arise than could have 
been born out of a lulling sense of security ? We know 
that the sense of security does not go deep to-day in 
some countries, but conceivably the vivid news of death 
and destruction by man’s violence, the sound in men’s 
ears of shots fired in anger, may bring good out of evil 
and make keener the hatred of death-dealing armaments. 
Japan will be represented at the Conference, as she 
has been at the mecting of the Council of the League. 
There is a bitter irony in this, for we cannot believe that 
her civil Government. deceives itself into thinking the 
country guiltless of offences against the Covenant of the 
League, against the Washington Treaty of 1922 and 
against the solemn undertakings of the Kellogg Pact. 
The only excuse for that Government is that it cannot 
control its naval and military commanders, an excuse 
of which it is hardly likely to avail itself. These com- 
manders have inherited a freedom that is not understood 
by Western nations with older traditions of democratic 
civilization. But this is a mighty poor excuse, tempting 
us to ask how, then, is Japan better than China, whose 
Government, too, has shown itself impotent to control 
its soldiers, whom we often call bandits in consequence ? 
We are conscious and profoundly grieved that Japan 

is rapidly alienating that affection between us which 
grew into an Alliance and was more strongly cemented 
by loyal co-operation through the Great War, and has 
not diminished one jot on our side through the merging 
of that Alliance into something wider at Washington 
in 1921-22. Even last autumn, when the present trouble 
came to a head, we had great sympathy. We deplored 
her violation of the Covenant, but understood how 
easily this might be the second step following almost 
upon a first which circumstances might 
justify. We deplored her violation of the Kellogg 
Pact; but we knew by our own experience of thirty 
years ago how the oppression of fellow-subjects had 
cried out for remedy, and how no remedy but force was 
found. We knew from experience in Egypt the irre- 
sistible pressure to enter another country, not only 
because our own and our friends’ interests called for 
it, but also because we could save the people from 
terrible suffering undcr misgovernment. Japan can 
see and believe in such sympathy, based on experience. 
But she must not be blind to the complete change that 
has come over the world since 1914. New ideals prevail 
of the relations between nations, and she must follow 
She has no need to fear that will suffer 


insensibly 


them. she 


The Children Bill 


MID the tumult and the shouting over the bouleverse- 
4 ment of our fiscal system and habits, too little 
attention may be given to a much less controversial 
business, namely, the second reading, which the Govern- 
ment propose to take as soon as possible, of the Children 
and Young Persons Bill, which was introduced into the 
December. Ht 
long, outwardly rather dull and scareely controversial 


House of Commons las is one of those 


Bills prepared in a Departinent to advance former 
jegislation on the advice of the Commissions and Com- 


thereby, for new methods are provided for dealing With 
such provocation as she has had. If she had brougi 
to the League or to the Hague her great difficultig, 
with the China of to-day, arguing her case upon }e 
treaties and international law, who would not haye 
been on her side? There would have been a gener 
desire to give her the chance of helping the world, ,, 
devise means by which she might with deliberation ay 
order restore the rule of law in Manchuria, restore respeq 
for treaties, and restore security for commerce. Ry 
her commanders have flouted the League and broke 
their country’s pledges. 
policy, she has horrified the world, for her airmen hay! 
been sent deliberately to drop without warning high 


explosives upon an open, undefended town in whidt 


non-combatants lived by thousands, and_ soldiers wer 
present at most by hundreds. 
evil practice, unimagined until it was initiated in thE 
Great War by a nation which pleaded desperation, » 
Japan cannot plead, but which was reprobated throug). 
out the world and is still suffering her punishment. 
We most earnestly plead with Japan that. she wil 
draw back even now, and lay her case frankly befor 
the world, late as it is to ask for our sympathy. Upn 
the League we urge the need to show belief in itself 
Already it should have sternly threatened to put int 
force the sanctions of the Covenant. We are not bli 
(as are some detractors of the League) to its influence, 
But for the pervading influence of the League therf 
would have been open and general war months a, 
Only this consciousness of the League for months cor) 
fined the use of foree to the neighbourhood of tht 
Manchurian railways. But the action there led directly 
to the dangerous anti-Japanese feeling at Shanglii > 
which has led on to the present lamentable pass. 1 
Lastly, we appeal to the other nations that af 


directly concerned at Shanghai and have had to briny 


there their troops and men-o’-war. For years, whil 
China has been in its state of flux, jealousies here aul) 
inertia there have prevented the diplomats assemble! 
in Peking from doing any of the good that they migii 
have done together for China and for themselves. |i 
is an old story, and we long to see it changed. We rejoic 
at the cordial co-operation of our country and tl 
United States, as shown in Shanghai and Tokyo. Tay 
may it last. France, too, is associated with us. Mor 
potent perhaps than the distant League will be tlt 
unanimous pressure of the nations on the spot, who ci 
fairly claim t6 be the friends of Japan and China alike 
In their unanimity in pressing restraint upon the actos 
themselves in these events may lie the salvation needed 
There will be temptations from both sides to rela 
unanimity, and temptations from short-sighted sl 
interest of the moment. But if they will work togethe 
honestly for peace and justice, they will achieve them. 


mittees that have sat and hammered out improvement 
that experience and the passage of time make desirable 
The Home Office has produced it, and to do so has evident} 
consulted the Board of Education throughout. Tht 
Children Act of 1921 is to be wholly repealed and the ver} 
important Children Act of 1908 is the basis, “th 
principal Act,” which is to be amended. Such legt 
lation is seldom followed closely by the general publi 
but when passed is found to affect a very large numbe 
of hornes, «nd many of our readers will find that the 
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will in some capacity be concerned with its administration. 
Five years ago the Committee on the Treatment of 
Young Offenders (somewhat ambiguously known in 
oficial jargon as “The Young Offenders Committee ”’) 
made recommendations which have arrived at last at 
incorporation in a Bil. Part I deals with Juvenile 
Courts. We all agree that those Courts were a wise 
experiment of the late Lord Gladstone when Home 
Secretary, and have had excellent results. Any one who 
attended, for example, a session at the first of the Chil- 
dren’s Courts in which the venerable Mr. Horace Smith 
sat realized that the character and ways of the Magis- 
trate would make or mar those Courts to a far greater 
extent than any Clause in an Act of Parliament. (What a 
Magistrate for a Children’s Court the father of the 
Common Serjeant would have made!) However, they 
have been a success,and now are to be taken as serious 
Petty Sessional Courts in every Division, with special 
panels of Justices, to deal with offenders up to the age of 
seventeen. The age at which a child is to be regarded as 
incapable of guilt of any offence is raised from seven to 
eight. Below that age their prosecution and defence may 
safely be left to their angels in Heaven. Part II deals at 
length with the care of children found guilty of offences, 
regulating the supervision and committal to 
schools of “ young persons” up to the age of seventeen 
instead of fourteen. We cannot go into the details, but 
would mention two points. One is that a serious inten- 
tion is shown of making parents realize their responsibility 
by paying contributions to the expenses of their children 
in these schools. The other is that the duty of bringing 
neglected children before the Court is wholly, or in part, 
passed over from the police to local authorities. We 
foresee that thismeans that it will fall to the officers of the 
local Education Authority. That, in effect, means that 
in the schools the School Medical Officer, and in the 
homes the School Attendance Officer, will have greater 
powers and discretionary duties. Our paternal police 
have done plenty of good social work in this sphere, but 
the doctors are perhaps even better fitted to exercise these 
powers, and, as a rule, the Attendance Officers are ex- 
cellent men, who get to know the home conditions well. 


special 


Their only danger lies in the results of knowing the worst 
homes best. 

Part III deals with the inspection of voluntary homes 
to which children may be committed. It is seldom now 
that children are boarded out or adopted where there is 
not a motherly woman with whom the small weekly pay- 
ment is not the sole object. But obviously some inspee- 
tion is needed and need not be feared. Part IV deals 
with the employment of children. Under its provisions the 
local authorities make their own by-laws. Generally those 
are sensibly adapted to the needs and habits of the 
locality, and a mean is found between letting little 
children be over-worked before beginning the school day, 
and an over fussiness that would prevent a child earning 
a little pocket money by delivering a neighbour’s milk or 
a copy of the Spectator. There is a financial memorandum 
which estimates low extra expenditure for the 
taxpayer; the rate-payer’s part is more decently and 
conveniently hidden. It calculates upon considerable 
savings mainly through the amalgamation of Reforma- 
tories and Industrial Schools. By accurately subtracting 
the additions from the reductions it triumphantly esti- 
mates an annual saving to the Treasury of £8,000. 
Credat Judaeus Apella. 

On the whole it is a wise, sensible and practical Bill of 
Socialistie It is how the age 
tutelage is extended. Many children who have been 
carefully looked after by the State until the end of their 
school age will now, at fourteen years, become “ young 
persons ” under the paternal or domimic-like authority 
of the State. 
many children from the sins of their fathers. 


our noticeable of 


ace 
age. 


This will do good in hard eases and save 
It will not 
encourage independence of character or enterprise, nor 
will it foster family feeling, but rather weaken amony 
parents and children the sense of that unit of our race. 
More parents will dislike it than will like it, for none 
really likes the multiplication of officials and regulations 
in their private affairs, though some will passively resign 
responsibilities. Bad parents will dislike the interference 
with their bad behaviour, and the best parents will resent 
the idea that any one can take a parent’s place to 
encourage a good child or to mend an ill one. 


Voices at Geneva 


TWO notable utterances have been broadeast to the 

world from Geneva in the past weck, the address 
with which Mr. Henderson opened the Disarmament 
Conference on Tuesday, and the sermon preached by 
the Archbishop of York in the Protestant Cathedral 
in the League city two days earlicr. They differed of 
recessity in that the late Foreign Minister, fettered by a 
certain neutrality imposed on him by the position he 
was filling, dealt with the disarmament movement 
mainly in its historical aspect, while Dr. Temple, privi- 
leged in the freedom of the pulpit, outlined in challenging 
words the policy that constructive Christian statesmanship 
would dictate. But both point to the same broad 
conclusions. 

No one has ever yet accused the Archbishop of York 
of fanaticism. To deep conviction he adds a more than 
ordinary measure of practical sanity, and so far as this 
country at any rate is concerned any policy he lays 
down, in the full responsibility of his office, will command 
universally the attention it merits. The threefold aim, 
arbitration, security, disarmament, has been familiar 
at Geneva, and far beyond, since Sir Austen Chamberlain 
declared his allegiance to it at the League Assembly seven 
Years ax Dr. Temple, though he made no reference 


5 
ty j : ° . . : . 
‘9 it, might have taken it as his text. For his thesis, 


oO, 


simple and in its essentials irrefutable, was that whatever 
justifieation there might have been for war when no court 
of appeal for the nations existed there can be none in 
the days of the League of Nations and the Permanent 
Court of International Justice; that, the maintenance 
of armaments being due largely to fear, there must be 
security for all based on mutual guarantee; and that 
thereby the path to the gradual abolition of all armaments, 
except for international police work, must be laid open. 

The point at which leaders of religious thought should 
draw the line between setting great ideals before men’s 
eyes and defining the methods by which the ideals are 
to be realized may sometimes be hard to fix, but Dr. 
Temple is not open to the charge of overstepping his 
prerogative. Where his task ends the work of the 
practical politicians, of Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues 
in the case of Great Britain, begins. If the Archbishop's 
view of humanity as being composed of sane men —not to 
say men owning to some ideals, whether embodied in a 
religious creed or not —is to carry any conviction, it must 
be translated in the coming weeks at Geneva into the stern 
material language of ships and guns, tanks and acro- 
planes. That is the other side of Mr. Henderson’s deelara 
tion in that “behind all the 


technical complexities regarding man-power, gun-power, 


his inaugural speech 
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tonnage, categorics and the like is the well-being of 
mankind, the future of our developing civilization ” ; and 
both sides of that declaration are affected by the question 
the President put to the Conference, whether each nation 
was ready to shape its policy in the faith that war had 
been genuinely renounced as an instrument of nXional 
policy. 

The question seems il] enough timed in view of what 
has happened in Manchuria and is happening at Shanghai. 
If one nation is to be free to work its will on another, dis- 
regarding utterly the international tribunals to which it 
has pledged itself first to make appeal, what alternative 
has every other nation which such a fate may befall, but 
to arm itself at whatever cost against the possibility of 
the same disaster? The traditional answer to that is 
If 1914 and its cost to the world, if 1920 and the 
League of Nations and its hope for the world have made 
no difference, then there is no reply to the demand for 
armaments and yet more armaments. But the real lesson 
of events in, China is not that, but the precise opposite. 
li there had been arbitration, however widely that term 
may be defined, if there had been security, such as is 
promised by the League of Nations Covenant to a nation 
unjustly attacked, then the case for armaments—except, 
in Dr. ‘Temple’s words, for international police work—- 
would have fallen to the ground. It is not to the third 
term of the arbitration-security-disarmament formula 
that events in the Far East Jend emphasis, but to the 


clear. 


second. 

The fate of the Disarmament Conference hangs in the 
balance, and the course of events in China may ultimately 
decide it. What that course may be cannot be foreseen. 
But apart from that, and independent of it though imme- 
iliately germane, is a more broadly determining factor. 
The discussions at Geneva can be conducted in a pre-War 
or a post-War atmosphere. Manifestly armaments are one 
thing or another, according as the existence of an inter- 
national institution, based on the principle of international 
justice with international force at its command in case of 
need, is taken into serious account or is ignored. Ignored, 
indeed, it cannot be in the coming discussions, for the 
French will foree it to the front if no one else does. That 
means that our own delegation will have to pronounce on 
it, and they will do that not wholly forgetful, it may be 
hoped, of what even an invincible British Navy owed to 
the co-operation of French cruisers and American and 
Japanese destroyers half a generation ago. We cannot 
to-day throw overboard the principle of security by 
mutual defence, for it is embodied in the Covenant signed 
hy British statesmen of all parties in 1919, and translated 
teliberately into still more specifie form by a Conservative 


Shanghat 


By Sir Frepertck Wiyte. 


, eee has long been one of the crucial points 
h where East and West meet. The foreigner im 
China has created in the International Settlement one of 
the greatest markets in Asia, and its security is almost in 
equal degree a foreign and a Chinese interest. For, even 
if we acknowledge (as must) that the foreign 
community has been slow, fatally slow, in recognizing 
the obligation to secure the co-operation of the Chinese 
in the administration of the city, the Chinese confess, 
(beeause they must) that the material benefit which they 
have gained from the development of Shanghai, on the 
basis of a foreign guarantee of security, is very great. 
At this moment of crisis, therefore, the controversy 
between Chinese and foreigner within the Settlement is no 
Jonger the major issue, for the yery foundations of the 


we 


— sis 
Ministry in the Locarno Treaty of 1925. There jg a 
question at the Disarmament Conference of taking ay, satish 
leap in the dark, or indeed in the light, for the deliberatigy, sedatt 
will certainly not be marked by that kind of progieg ff J@P9" 
But unless the conference is to fail definitely, so definitg, to-da} 
that not even an unreal gloss of success can be put on j mind 
there will have to be a perfectly clear understandip, legitir 
whether the Covenant doctrine of the peaceful settlemey with , 
of disputes and a common front against a State whieh jp, while 
sists on settling them otherwise is accepted and if need h the Pp 
reaffirmed or tacitly repudiated. Openly repudiated ; threa! 
cannot be without denunciation of the Coven) ( }# : 
and the Treaty of Versailles, of which it fom » Tha 
> final s 


integral part. 
To say that is to say enough. 





It would be as great, j hostill 














mistake to expect too much of the conference whid) it 
opened on Tuesday as to expect too little. It is deseribei strete' 
officially as the Conference for the Reduction and Limits, 4 and ¢ 
tion of Armaments, and even a definite and binding yy we 
limitation at present levels, without reduction at all : Italy, 
would save the world from some impending perils. By y the Is 
there must be some reduction. To say nothing of th) of the 
fact, mentioned in Mr. Henderson’s speech, that th! oe 
nations of this impoverished world are, according tj a as the 
League of Nations statistics, spending £800,000,000 ;)— Japan 
year on armaments, the pledge to Germany in 1919 we : heme 
sufficiently specific, and Germany is so insistently andy The 
justly demanding its fulfilment, that the disparity be 7 the s¢ 
tween her armaments and those of other Great Powers and ¢ 
must be diminished substantially—either by a movement 7 reade 
upward on her part or a movement downward on the par 7 er 
of the States who gave their pledge. There can be mw)“ © 
question which movement must be chosen. The preci 7 re 
form it should take is open to debate, but every relevant 7 of Ch 
consideration confirms the contention that the right line 7 But, 
of advance is the general acceptance of that ban on prin) ~ 
arily aggressive weapons so far imposed on Germany) er 
and the other defeated countries alone. That: will mea ¢ and Ic 
the abolition of submarines, which is in line with British” = _ 
policy, and the abolition of battleships and tanks, which, 4 Tc 
we understand, is not. But disarmament eannot ky - 
carried out to the prescription of one country alone. I) _— 
we are to press France on the submarine question Ww) ak 
cannot present unyielding resistance to her pressure oi)” “% 
for exaniple, battleships. These are, perhaps, details} ya - 
but the Conference has met to discuss details. The” for 
decisions taken will either impel the world forward a7 « wy 
fling it back to another desperate race in the acquisitioi igi 
of instruments of destruction. And the speech th? Ps " 
Prime Minister is to make at Geneva next week may hy} 
almost the decisive factor, — 
4 be nature 
F the li 
Fisab 
~ based 
~ miles 
Settlement’s security are now threatened. It is tht) Chape 
common interest of all to avert the danger, ; areas, 
The threat comes from the general disorder of China| 
It has been inherent in the situation for many years:! 
but it has never been so perilous as it is to-day, beeans | 
the measures hitherto taken to encounter it, as in thi | [We pr 
British Shanghai Defence Force of 1927, were not only) manne 


adequate, but guided by a careful estimate of the political 
consequences which must follow military action. To thy 
Shanghai Defence Force five years ago was assigned «) 
definite limited objective dictated by a clear fore-knowf 
ledge of the probable results. This objective —namely, 


B° 





the complete protection of Shanghai from the danger OF or py, 
4 
being engulfed in Chinese Civil War—was then reached when 


“ Btetibes a eh ee ee ; ‘ . hine but 
with remarkably l&tle friction and almost nothing  swarn 
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"B® sedative effect on the whole of the Yangtze Valley. Tn 
ration 2 


‘action in Mukden last autumn, as in Shanghai 


its Japanese 

Mei: to-day, it is difficult, nay, it is impossible, for the detached 
ie) mind to see any ev idence of a like objective, limited to 
ont legitimate and ‘attainable ends and designed beforehand 


ainding 


| with a cool estimate of all the risks involved. Therefore, 
emey 


) while we must ascribe to the prevailing disorder in China 


ich iy ihe parent cause of the trouble, the spear-head of the 
eed hb ) threat to peace in the Far East is the action which Japan 
ied ‘ has taken to deal with it. 

_ That being so, it is better to suspend judgement of the 


"final solution and to take instant action to arrest or limit 
: hostilities between the parties. A great international 
interest is at stake, with reverberations and repercussions 
' stretching far beyond the political concerns of Nanking 
..-§ and of Tokyo, and the action taken last week by the 
ies Governments of Great Britain, France, America and 
re Italy, shows that the opinion of the world is awake to 























at al a the issues involved. Shanghai is the immediate centre 
| by q of these issues ; but important as it is in itself, it is only 
y i : £ part of a greater problem involving such vital quest ions 
ng t as the reconciliation of the conflicting rights of China and 
000 sf Japan, the Open Door in China, the future of the League of 
9 to ~ Nations in Asia, and the ultimate political destiny of China. 
aii The immediate need in these critical days is to guarantee 
y he the security of Shanghai, a task of which the delice acies 
Nea ~ and complications must be evident to the attentive 
enue reader of recent telegrams from China. Even m peaceful 
pat Ms times the daily problems of municipal administ cation 
be wil are entangled in a web of difficulties arising from the 
srecia I extra-territorial rights of foreigners and the operation 
Mola : of Chinese Law for the Chinese within the Settlement. 
it line But, in a crisis, new and more formidable difficulties 
prin: > emerge. In the first place, each group of nationals, 
man British, American, Japanese, &e., lives under its own law 
sia - and looks to its own Consul for instructions ; but they all 
sritig ate subject to the municipal government of the Shanghai 
vhich ' Municipal Council. There must therefore be complete 
ot by i cohesion between the whole Consular Body and _ the 
e. It Council when swift and united action is needed. More- 
on wee OVE each body of troops (British, American, French, 
eal Italian and Japanese) is under its own national command ; 


otails | and, with the best will in the world it must be difficult 
The for Brigadier Fleming, acting as primus inter pares 
rd of the foreign commanders in Shanghai, to secure adequate 
citvial co-ordination for the defence of the Settlement. 
. th ; Assuming these difficulties solved—which, in view of 
avid the Japanese Admiral’s action in Chapei, is not the 
. case—others even more formidable arise from the physical 
nature of Shanghai itself. The foreign area, comprising 
the International Settlement and the French Concession 
isa block of territory over twelve square miles in extent, 
based on the Whangpoo River and stretching several] 
miles inland, which lies between the two Chinese cities of 
s tht’ Chapei and Nantao. No natural feature divides these 
areas, which are as continuous and contiguous as Man- 
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satisfactory political consequences. The force had a chester and Salford or Edinburgh and Leith : yet so 


separate are they as entities that unless your car has a 
Chinese licence, your driver cannot, or will not, drivé 
you into the yard of the North Station which lies in the 
Chinese city of Chapei. Both the railway termini of 
Shanghai, the South and the North Stations, lic in Chinese 
territory, and recent telegrams have shown the critical 
importance of the North Station which, as the terminus 
of the Shanghai-Nanking Railway, is the major landward 
exit from the city to the interior. River communications 
fortunately keep contact with the outer world ; but those 
by land are liable to be cut at any moment and to create 
a shortage of supplies. And owing to the position of the 
North Station, hostile troops approaching the city 

be brought almost to the heart of the whole urban 
area before they can be stopped. 

That part of the Settlement in which the Japanese 
are most numerous, namely Hongkew, which is north of 
the Soochow Creek, lies cheek by jowl with Chapei. The 
direct route to Chapei from the principal landing stages 
on the river leads across it; and short of making a wide 
detour from a point some miles down the river across 
cultivated land intersected by numerous little waterways, 
there is no way of approaching Chapei except through 
the Settlement. Thus the Japanese have been driven to 
something more than a technical breach of the essential 
neutrality of the Settlement and have broken its long- 
standing tradition of security. Having used the Hongkew 
area as their base of oper: ations against Chapel, they have 
laid the whole open to Chinese counter- 
attack. The Chinese Mayor, who is also the 
Commander, 
disturb the Settlement, but he is between the devil and the 
deep sea, the Japanese Admiral on one side and his own 
insubordinate and inflamed troops on the other. Even 
the best-disciplined regulars in the world would lose 
some of their cohesion in the mélée of hand-to-hand fighting 
in narrow lanes and congested streets where every house 
shelters a sniper and your sense of direction even in 
daylight is soon confused. When troops are by nature 
undisciplined and provocation abundant, all obedience 
vanishes; and so the Chinese Commander to-day is 
paralysed and the Japanese provoked to action which 
has shocked the world. 

Thus all attempts to negotiate an effective armistice 
come to deadlock, but under a new and more temporate 
admiral the initiative, which still remains with Japan, may 
lead to better results. Events move too fast for comment 
to keep pace with them; but the situation, though 
appearance desperate, is such that new opportunities for 
action by the mediators may arise at any moment. The 
cordiality of Anglo-American co-operation is one of the 
few redeeming features in a deplorable situation : and if 
the will of these two Powers be vigorously enough 
expressed, it may yet save the peace of the East and 
give the League a new opportunity to regain some of 
the ground lost last autumn. 
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has openly expressed his reluctance to 


Studies in Sanctity 


[We propose to publish during the next few weeks a series of studies of saintly characters who have in different ages and different 


Next week Miss Lucy Menzies will write on St. Columba] 


Benedict 
ABBOT 


0.S.B. 


with the old populations were making the first steps in 


BUTLER, 


the transformation of the Roman Empire into the nations 
of our modern Europe. He was born in a small town in 
Central Italy, near Spoleto, and he came of well-to-do 
parents, of social position much as our country gentry. 
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In due time he was sent to Rome to pursue the ordinary — sophical point of view, the Rule of St. Benedict is Pethay which - 
course of liberal education; but revolting from the the greatest historical fact of the Middle Ages,” i ge The al 
corruption and licentiousness he found in the Roman would be impossible here to give any account of the Ruk reliant 
schools, he fled out of Rome, full of the idea of embracing Readers who look into it will search in vain for a colours: 
the monastic life and in the form then looked on as the apparent reason of the great influence it exercised : they {i sailing 
most real, the life of the hermit or solitary. Full of seems to be little relation between cause and the effect erimina 
this idea, he left Rome secretly and wandered over the — achieved. fortabl 
hills of Latium until he came to the ruins of Nero’s palace St. Gregory says of the Rule that it is “ conspicuous fy ersats | 
at Sublaqueum (Subiaco), about thirty miles from Rome. _ jts discretion.” And so it was, and is. In the first plac posters 
He here found a lenely cave well suited for his purpose, S§t. Benedict’s practical Roman mind showed itself . * Llane 
and in it he took up his abode. He was then about that his Rule was a code of regulations for the orderh Austral 
twenty. working of a large community; in the second place, ; in prop 
The Sacro Speco at Subiaco is without any doubt the laid down a régime so moderate that it could be enforce sell the 
place wherein Benedict passed three years in solitude, without hardship, yet adequate to secure the main Di. them a 
alone with God, his existence being known to only one _ pose of the monastic life—the self-discipline and sanctificn. fam 
monk of a neighbouring monastery, who secretly supplied — tion of the monks. He says his idea is to set up a “ schol high qu 
him with food, letting it down by a rope from a rock over- of the service of God.” This service is made Up of the Be over : 
hanging the cave. Nor can it be doubted that during worship of God in church, the reading of Bible ay : decade 
these three years of seclusion a principal occupation was — Fathers of the Church, and manual work of various kind along ‘ 
the reading’of Hely Writ, and that there was gained The monks passed their life chanting, praying, reading window 
that familiarity with the Bible that shows itself working, meditating, not looking outside the precinets ob imperta 
throughout the Rule. After three years of solitude the monastery. There was no idea of preparing or fittiy |“ mene 
Benedict began to be known; he was discovered first them for anything but heaven. It never entered 5 | membe 
by shepherds, and then the country folk began to come  Benedict’s mind that his monks should be apostls intellig 
to him, and to them he gave instructions in the things of missionaries, _civilizers, schoolmasters, learned pic p blue ne 
religion. Ere long his reputation spread, and many came Canon Hannay well puts it: “ He aimed at making goo pyet.. 
to him to put themselves under his guidance and be men and left the question of their usefulness to God; } Emp 
trained in the monastic life: so many that he was able js, perhaps, just because they denied themselves tle | ©™!8 
to form twelve monasteries of twelve monks each in the _ satisfaction of aiming at usefulness that they were of "Ve * 
vicinity of Subiaco. greatly used.” | imperia 
After some years jealousies arose against him, and per- p more ¢ 
secution of a kind that determined him to yield to evil : . . » rumout 
and leave Subiaco. With a band of monks he set out and Drinking Imperially > Austral 
travelled southward, till about half-way between Rome By P. Morron Swann. © choice 
and Naples they came to a mountain overhanging the \ 7 INE-MERCHANTS divide the public into habitu _ How w 
Roman town of Cassinum. They climbed the mountain, and potential wine-drinkers. It is fairly safe tol store W 
and finding on the summit a fane of Apollo where pagan gay that those who now drink Empire wines wer Burgun 
cults still were exercised by the mountain folk, they — yeeruited from the latter. In spite of spasmodic stirring) (which 
destroyed the sacred grove and made the temple into a of the patriotic conscience, there have been negligibly ‘ and be 
chapel, and built there the Monastery of Monte Cassino, — few converts to what the two viticultural Dominions have 2 (wigen 
destined to become for all time the centre of Benedictine to offer among those accustomed to French, Germa ™ % 
life and spirit, the Holy Mount of the Benedictines. Some Spanish, and Portuguese wines. Once again we an) exelusi 
year about 525 may be taken as the date, being urged to drink imperially. But this time that) SY ® 
Benedict’s remaining years, about a quarter of a particular appeal to “ Buy British ” has something mor) like St 
century, were passed at Monte Cassino. There is than sentiment behind it. The fall in sterling is making : esas 
ground for supposing he was still alive in 547; his death the purchase of foreign wines progressively dearer, ani — 
may be placed about 550. St. Gregory pictures hint as the near future is fraught with the menace of high part 


ruling, guiding, instructing his monks in religious life ; 
taking his part in their works and life ; preaching to the 
still half-pagan dwellers on the mountain ; coming to the 
help of those in distress from the calamitous conditions of 
ltaly in the later days of Ostrogothic sway. He had the 
reputation of thaumaturge or wonder-worker ; and this 
it was that brought the Gothic King 'Totila to him in 542, 
to hear a stern rebuke that made him afterwards less 
cruel. And then he died, standing in the oratory, sup- 
ported in the arms of the monks, fortified by the reception 
of the Lord’s Body and Blood, his hands upraised to 
heaven, breathing forth his in prayer: so St, 
Gregory (Dialogues IT, 37). 


soul 


At first sight it may seem strange that such a life, so 
tmeventful, passed in the wilds of Subiaco and on the heights 
of Monte Cassino, out of contact with the great world, 
should have proved one of the foremost influences in the 
making of Europe and of European civilization: a 
striking instance of the divine paradox, “* He that loseth 
his life for My sake shall find it.” The key is to be 
found in the fact that St. Benedict wrote his Rule. One 


with rare knowledge of the Middle Ages, Viollet-le-Duc, 
did not hesitate to say that, ‘ regarded from the philo- 


duties which may render them almost  prehibitive fo 


moderate incomes. 


ia 
What are the “ habitual” wine-drinkers going to dp 
about it? Of, to put the matter bluntly, how many df 


those who now drink Claret and Burgundy, Graves ani 





Chablis, Hock and Moselle, are likely to be induced ti) 
replace them by “ hyphenate ” wines, which  plagiariz) 
their names with the prefix “ Australian” or ‘“ South 
African”? That is the question. And if it is necessary 
to insist that as imitations Empire wines bear no sort of 
resemblance to the world-famous European growths they 
claim to ape, this no more implies an aspersion on theit 
positive qualities than if one reversed the order of cont 
parison. The trouble is that the borrowed, not to saf 
spurious, plumage of those vainglorious labels makes it 
almost impossible for habitual wine-drinkers to judge the 
wines they describe on their own merits, and in the sam 
unbiassed spirit, as local growths encountered in France 0! 
Italy that are new to them, These Empire wines at 
foreed under our noses, and rammed down our throats; 
not as wines grown at the other end of the earth, in 
must inevitably be entirely different from any in Europe 
but as full-fledged “ Burgundies,”’ ‘‘ Hocks,” or “ Chablis"y 
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than ft which we know to be a lie, and tasting merely proves. 


, ‘ The alacrity with which | our otherwise proudly self- 
Ruk fe reliant. Dominions hoist French, German, and Spanish, 
* any gee colours, and revile the treaty embargo that prevents them 
then fie sailing under Portuguese as unfair and pedantic dis- 
fect crimination, is apt to make us feel rather hot and uncom- 
fortable. It cannot be denied, however, that there are 
ersatz precedents nearer home in sycophantic railway 
r ly posters of the “ Cornwall, England’s Riviera” and 
oe Llandudno, Britain’s Naples” kind. All the same, 
of . Australian and South African growers might learn a lesson 
der in proper self-respect from those of Algeria and Tunis, who 
et sell their wines under native names, and scorn to describe 
bis them as “© genre Bourgogne” or “* type Chablis.” 
bw ’ In interested circles it is often said that “a lead from 
its © high quarters * would have far-reaching results in winning 
7 a over “ habituals ” and even confirmed teetotalers. A 
: he decade or so hence, it may be possible for the casual stroller 
Fis ' along St. James’s Street, glancing into the august centre 
eu window of Boodle’s, to see screw-stoppered flagons of that 
fy > imperially purple “ Burgundy ” which “ makes every meal 
ne "a banquet” being ceremoniously handed round; and 
i. _ members, with aristocratic noses eloquent of long vinous 
} 5 » intelligence, smacking their lips knowingly over the true- 
ls blue nectar. Stranger things have come to pass. And 
pe F yet... 
r i Empire Crusaders should have set us an example by 
5 th, P coming forward with a public pledge, a chivalric vow, 
re s never again to taste the blood of any but 100 per cent. 
_ imperial grapes. Lord Beaverbrook’s silence is all the 
'more astonishing in the face of (no doubt baseless) 
- rumours that his cellar is singularly unrepresentative of 
' Australian and South African vintages. In any case, the 
choice at his (and our) command is a very wide one. 
situa How wide, a few entries from the wine-list of a big London 
fe toe Store will show. At 78s. per dozen, ‘‘ Coomaree Cabinet 









Burgundy ” has pride of place. Passing over the price 
- (which seems preposterous for a non-vintage, preference- 
Sand bounty-aided wine), and the name “ Burgundy” 
(which we know, if only from the O.E.D., it cannot be). 

‘one is arrested by the word “ cabinet.” This term is 
| exclusively used to denote the supreme qualities of the 
| very greatest (I suppose one must add German) hocks, 
“| like Steinberger and Schloss Johannisberger, which are 


Med 


‘mal, / 


® 
& 








mor} ; ; 
akin pressed from grapes sélected bunch by bunch for their 
c _ . 

Sr ) over-ripeness ; a process that has no parallel in the 


/ making of red wines. Probably there has been some 
“confusion between Cabinet wines and Cabernet  vincs. 
~ The next example would seem to confirm this explanation : 
_* ——'s Cabernet-Sauvignon, finest South African Bur- 
F gundy.”” It is hardly necessary to remark that Burgundy 
Phas never been grown from the Cabernet-Sauvignon, the 
"classic vine of the Médoc, any more than Bordeaux from 
"the Pinot, the historic vine of the Cote d’Or. But a still 
» stranger hybrid than ** Bordundy ” follows from the same 
ail shippers : “* Worcester Hock, rich Sauternes type.” This 
“i of presents an interesting problem for _the connoisseur. 
mw. Ought hock which has the flavour of Sauternes to be 
thei prized more highly than Sauternes with the cha racteristics 
an of hock ; or vice versa ? The answer to “ When is a hock 
a not a hock ? ” is “* When it is grown anywhere outside the 
id i Rheingau, Rheinhessen, or the Rheinpfalz ” ; not “ When 
oth it Isa Sauternes.” After such virtuosity in nomenclature, 
all “Koala Hermitage-grape Burgundy ” 

solecism, which raises false expectations of a comple- 
mentary “ Koala Burgundy-grape Hermitage.” 


seems a minor 


ee Ol 
S are 
‘oatse That there is nothing intrinsically wrong with Empire 
saline, which are pure, wholesome, generous, restorative, 
and full-bodied, is proved by the fact that in the financial 
year 1929-80 their importation had inereased to a little 


rope; 
yhis”; 





under ten gallons for every forty of foreign (2,639,142 
gallons, valued at £541,277, as against 11,199,516 gallons, 
ralued at £4,752,921). We may smile at names like 
Weeta, Kanmantoo, and Wonga-Wonga when they are 
grotesquely and mendaciously coupled to the deserip- 
tion “ Burgundy ” or “ hock.” Called bravely by their 
own names alone, everyone but the wine-snob should be 
anxious to give them a full and fair trial; and, having 
done so, would be ready to admit that they make admir- 
able vin ordinaire. Unfamiliar to-day, these growths 
might be household words to-morrow—not as_trade- 
marks of commerce, like Emu, Big Tree, and similar 
proprictary brands, but in the geography of Empire. 
South African wines still prejudice themselves by the 
same misnomers (Riebeeck Kastel, like the Australian 
Highercombe Amber, is an honourable exception), but 
many have now plucked up courage to avow that they 
were made, not on the boundless veldt—which would 
obviously cease to be veldt where wine was grown on it— 
but at such pleasant-sounding places as Paarl, Wijnberg, 
and Drakenstein. Considering that wine has been grown 
at the Cape for almost 300 years, these names, tout court, 
are good enough to be proud of. Why cannot growers 
and shippers drop the * hock” and “ Burgundy” non- 
sense once and for all, and substitute the Dutch equivalents 
of clos this and er# that? There can be little hope of 
seducing the * habitual’ from old allegiances as long as 
they concentrate exclusively on these mass-produced, 
standardized qualities (which are invariably reticent of 
any vintage year) ; and persist in neglecting the individual 
character and subtle delicacies of smaller and choicer 
growths. Let them also turn their attention to evolving 
distinctive forms of wine-bottles, instead of simply copying 
Kuropean models. This would prove invaluable supple- 
mentary publicity at no extra cost to themselves. 

If Afrikanders claim the once famous Red Muscat of 
Constantia as their patrimony, Hellenic Cyprus can boast 
that her aromatic and centenarian Commanderia is one of 
the world’s historic, or rather prehistoric, wines. Cyprus 
brandy is really excellent (by which I do not mean “ readily 
mistaken for Grande Champagne 1865 ”), and disdains to 
call itself ‘* Cognac.” In 1929-30, we imported only 4,509 
gallons of Empire brandy, valued at £5,587, as against 
451,663 gallons of foreign, valued at £880,216. A great 
deal more could have been obtained from Cyprus, South 
Africa, Australia, and Palestine without anyone’s health or 
palate suffering in consequence. 


Organized Leisure in Italy 
By rae Rev. H. W. Fox. 

> woe was wrong with our working people before 
the War,” said an Italian friend to me some 

months ago, “ was that they used to think and talk too 
much about polities. They were all right when they were 
working, for then their minds were on their work ; they 
were all right when they were asleep, for then they didn’t 
think at all Their leisure hours 
were a danger spot to the whole nation.” He was ex- 
plaining to me the Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro (the 
National Association for the Organization of the Workers’ 
Leisure), commonly known as the O.N.D. What he said 
may be one reason, but it is not the only reason, why this 
association was founded in 1926 as part of the machinery 
of the Fascist system. For it is much more than a 
political preventive, just as it is much more than a means 
of keeping the workers from wasting their money and 
fuddling their heads in the wine shops when they come 
back from the fields or the factories at the end of the day. 
The O.N.D. is an experiment in State social policy, and 


at least consciously. 
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there is nothing like it, so far as I know, in any other 
country. You may call it a piece of paternalism, but 
perhaps post-War Italy has needed a paternal government 
in order to re-create the nation. The aim of Fascism, as 
we always have to remember, is the development of the 
individual in the interests of the development of the 
nation. Thus the Labour Charter of 1927 declared that 
work, whether manual or intellectual, was a “ national 
and social duty,” and it is for this reason, and for this 
reason alone, that the State concerns itself with labour. 
Thus, again, the laws constituting the O.N.D. declare 
that all production must be considered as a whole, that 
the worker must be raised from being a mere tool to the 
position of a collaborator in production, and that his 
physical, economic, moral and intellectual condition is 
no longer the concern of each individual citizen, but is 
bound up with the general interests of the nation. 

For the fulfilment of this aim of the all-round improve- 
ment of the worker the O.N.D. exists. Activities which 
in our own country would be left to private enterprise or 
local administration are organized under more or less 
direct State control. For instance, clubs for football, 
athletics, gymnastics, rowing, swimming and _ ski-ing all 
come under the O.N.D., which arranges national and 
local championships and inter-province and _ inter-city 
competitions. Imagine the M.C.C., the Football Associa- 
tion, the Rugby Union, the A.A.A. and the like within a 
department of the Ministry of Health and you will have 
some idea of this side of the O.N.D. Then add to this 
the organizing of tours, excursions, holiday camps, visits 
to places of interest, ancient and modern, from Pompeii 
to factories and the Zoological Gardens, with large dis- 
counts to members at hotels, on the trams, trains, 
motor-buses and steamers, to say nothing of free or 
cheap insurance for everyone who takes part in these 
organized sports or excursions, and it all seems like a 
giant national Polytechnic. 

In addition to its sports and travel side the O.N.D. 
aims at developing the general cultural side of the 
worker’s life. On the one hand it co-ordinates dramatic, 
choral, orchestral, film and folk-dancing societies which 
each year give an enormous number of performances. 
Three travelling theatres have been recently formed by 
the central organization. These “ Cars of Thespis,” as 
they are called, are entirely self-contained and carry their 
stage, properties, lighting and performers on two or three 
lorries, so that throughout the summer they are able to 
play in the open air, in the market-places of towns and 
villages, both in Italy proper and in Sicily and Sardinia. 
Local theatres of this kind have also been established in 
two provinees. On the other hand, adult education 
comes within the scope of the Dopolavore. Evening 
schools, lectures and libraries give the worker epportuni- 
ties for improving his general and technical education. 
Literature and foreign languages, accountancy and eco- 
nomics, silk-worm breeding and shorthand, wireless and 
woodworking, aviation and Journalism are only some of 
the subjects which were studied last year in over five 
thousand centres. 

The O.N.D. is also active in quite a different field, that 
The fact that it is providing in very 
large pre-natal and children’s 
clinics, sanatoria and convalescent homes in the moun- 
tains and by the sea, with discounts again for ordinary 
medical attendance, keenness with which 
modern Italy is seeking to recover lost ground and to 
improve the health of her people. 
rural and urban housing and allotment gardens must be 
added. The whole Dopolavoro scheme includes rural 
as well as urban areas, and here indeed it is needed more 


of general hygiene. 
numbers dispensaries, 


shows the 


To these enterprises 


than in the towns, for the agricultural worker more Ofte, 
feels the drudgery of his work, and his conditions of lif 
jn the past have been undeniably low. But at the Sane 
time that these conditions are raised and he is given a 
improved technique by education and new interests jy 
recreation, the economic returns of his 


labour an 
increased and he becomes a more valuable unit. jn the 
nation. 


A word about the finance of the movement. The totg 
shown in last year’s balance-sheet was twelve ay 
a-quarter million lire—then about £137,000 at par of 
exchange. The income is derived from a Governmey 
grant of four million lire, from the subscriptions of men, 
bers and from entrance money received at displays anj ; 
performances, leaving a credit balance of one million lip, 
This amount is divisible among the provincial Section; 3 
of the Dopolavoro. q 

What astonishes one in surveying all this work is thy : 
it is almost impossible to suggest a single corner of th! 
worker’s life into which the O.N.D. is not ready yi 
penetrate. I do not know whether this tends to erush oi 
individual enterprise, whether, for instance, any room jy) 
left for private associations for games or music. I shoul) 
imagine that it would be difficult for any other organin. | 
tion to flourish side by side with the O.N.D., which ha a 
probably absorbed all previous clubs and socicties.. Bu) 
whatever else one may think about it, it is a remarkabk | 
social experiment. It was, I think, necessary, and beyond 
question it is succeeding, increasing rapidly in numbes 
and becoming one of the most important factors in th 
creation of the new Italy through the development o 
the individual to the development of the nation. Ina) 
country where private or local initiative was lacking it) 
was probably inevitable that the State should step in) 
with a centralized scheme if a general raising of the) 
standard of national life, physical, intellectual and social, | 

yas to be secured. From the point of their own philosophy | 
other nations may criticize it ; it may not be applicable,” 
and it is not intended to be applied, to the social andy 
political systems of other countries. Italy does not pos 
as the teacher of the world, nor are her schemes devised” 
for export. The O.N.D., as I at least see it, is an instri-| 
ment. of peaceful development ; it is a part of the Fascist” 
system which contains no threat to the security of 
Europe. No one who has studied it, to whatever country) 
he may belong, can, I believe, withhold his admiration? 
for this attempt which is being made to regenerate the 4 
life of a nation ; least of all can we whose friendship with? 
Italy is traditional and with the characteristics of whos? 
people we have very much in common. E 


Passant Regardant 


Desert 

By Perer FLemine. 

YOMEBODY pulled on a string, and the red and white? 
hI flags controlling wheeled traflie at the bridge-head | 
changed places. We bumped forward gently across the 
Bridge of Boats. The rising behind us_ with 
pleasing ostentation, romanticized to the best of its 
ability the not very Oriental sky-line of Bagdad. Values 
went up all round. The Tigris, handsomely burnished, 
no longer recalled weak tea. A Kurd earrying three} 
small fish on a string threaded through their gills appeared 
to dangle animated ingots. Everyone remarked that it 
looked like being a fine day. 


sun, 


The Motor Convoy mustered ten wheels and as manyy 
were fortified for their journey by} 


souls. The wheels 
tyres of abnormal 
eannot be doubted 


and impressive rotundity ; and t 
that in most of the souls Romane 
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— 
had carried out similar measures of protective inflation. 
We were to cross the Syrian Desert to Damascus: a 
journey of twenty-four hours broken only by one two- 
hours’ halt. We felt—we could not help feeling rather 
dashing. A sense of enterprise, the bracing anticipation 
of discomfort, supplied, in default of breakfast, a legitimate 
and needful buoyancy. But in appearance, I hasten to 
add, we resembled exactly the swathed, bewildered 
supercargoes to which mechanical transport reduces— 
except in their own imaginations all modern travellers. 

There were two cars, both of American make. One 


carried the mails, the other towed a large trailer in which 


the passengers, as though destined for the market or the 
menagerie, sat huddled and craning. We stopped for a 
few minutes at a Customs Post on the outskirts of the 
city. Three old women came up and began to keen 
rather abstractedly at us through the windows, holding 
out their hands for alms. Never was eld presented in 
more fantastic dilapidation: or hardly ever, for it is a 
fact that in their black rags, their ravaged, rheumy faces, 
and their straggling hair, not less than in their somewhat 
redundant utterances, they reminded me vividly of three 
ladies of gentle birth taking part in an amateur production 
of the Witch Scenes in Macbeth. They mopped and mowed 
against the background of a crowded highway. Plump 
Iraqi officers on stiff-legged, mincing Arabs : tall peasants 
on foot, seldom achieving, in spite of flowing abbas, of 
remote eyes and fierce mouths framed in a check head- 
cloth, real dignity of person or grace of carriage : goats, 
sheep, oxen: gawkish camels, their features set in an 
expression of excruciating but suburban hauteur: unnum- 
bered donkeys, trotting in prim, conscious self-sacrifice 
under disproportionate loads 
noisily, not very fast-—into Bagdad, under a_ golden 
haze of dust. 


all these were moving 


Two hours later we were West of Ramadi. We had 
crossed the Euphrates. We were in the desert. 

For the most part accepted the desert with a 
certain reserve. As judges of deserts we were no longer 
sure of ourselves. You would think that the least 
observant traveller could claim, even without previous 
experience, to know a desert when he saw one. Rashly, 
as we now felt, we had been making that claim at frequent 
intervals for the past two hours. “Ah, the desert at 
last!’ we had exclaimed, or “ Ah, this is the desert ! ” 
or sometimes, ** Now there you have the pukka desert, the 
real thing!” But on every occasion the well-informed 
had disabused us with intolerable kindliness, pointing in 
the drab and desolate expanse to a distant patch of serub 
or date-palms, or to ground gallantly scratched by the 
plough. We were deeply and repeatedly humiliated. 
But now, at last, the desert was declaring itself unmis- 
takably. In the glow of  certainty—like 
warmed before a fire—pukkas and appreciative platitudes 
began to explode among us. 

We had climbed a low swerving rampart of dunes. 
We followed, smoot hly 


we 


chestnuts 


rv . 
The road, as such, ceased to exist. 


and at great speed, a broad indeterminate ribbon of 


tracks. It was at once apparent that most of what 
we had heard about the desert was true. Its flatness, 
its aridity, its title to the adjective illimitable—all these 
With the peculiarly 
of those who know beyond all possible 
are getting their money’s worth, we 
pointed out to each other the rare and not very illusory 


Vivid satisfaction 


But the desert had one unexpected and most fascinating 
quality—variety. About every two hours one became 
Conscious that its character had changed, not less surely 


—though far more indefinably—than the country has 
changed at the end of every two hours’ drive across the 
breadth of England. Only long experience could interpret 
and keep track of change on the baked crust of that 
naked world. Seeing it for the first time, you were 
aware of a quiet, stealthy process of change, like that 
which happens in the sky before dawn, only more gradual, 
more successfully secret. You could not watch it 
happening, you could not prove that it had happened 
when it had. But it made you remember the desert, 
not a portent, or a phenomenon, or a freakish thing, 
but a place like other places. Man has theatricalized 
it into a mystery. It has in reality the far deeper 
complexity of the natural. 


as 


as 


The two cars raced on side by side, endlessly, each 


trailing a gigantic panache of dust. Out of the East 
the sun came up with us and overhauled us. Except 


for an occasional kerosene tin, or a post, or the bones 
of a camel, the absence of landmarks was complete ; 
and the eyes of the passengers, accustomed to the dense 
orderly litter of civilization, began to tire of the desert. 
We resorted, one by one, to introspection, detective 
stories, or to sleep. The fat young lady (who, though 
by any ordinary standards of female beauty unusually 
repellent, was probably, according to those prevailing 
in Bagdad, entitled to rank as Miss Middle East) withdrew 
into stertorous oblivion. The American engineer read 
with inconceivable slowness a story about college life in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 
front of me produced a book called Brush Up Your 
French (Repolissez Votre Francais). We sped on across 
the desert, the undaunted standard-bearers of Culture. 


The Iraqi gentleman in 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “ SpecraTor,”” Fesruary 4TH, 1832. 


SINGULAR DEATH OF A FOX-HUNTING CLERGYMAN, 

The Reverend Mr. Price, Rector of Lower Weedon, Northampton. 
shire, while hunting on Tuesday with Mr. Osbaldiston’s hounds, fell, 
on leaping a brook, his horse falling with him. He was not hurt ; 
but, enraged with the horse, to which he attributed the accident, 
he gave it a severe lashing. Soon after, he had, on following the 
dogs, to clear a fence; when the horse, taking the hint from his 
former mistake and punishment, leaped so high, that on its coming 
to the ground, the reverend rider was thrown with violence against 
the pommel of the saddle, and hurt in a way which caused his death 
in six hours after. 

A Man or Business. 

A friend of ours was in treaty with G—, the horse-dealer (who died 
the other day), for the purchase of a mare, but could not agree by 
10/. Next morning, however, making up his mind to offer to split 
the difference, he posted off to the yard, when the first person he 
met was the groom. ‘* Master up, Joe?” said he. ‘ No; master 
be dead,” said Joe, “* but he left word you're to have the mare.” 


THe DuKE OF WELLINGTON’S PREMIERSHIP. 

We have very recently been let into some of the secrets of the 
Duke of WELLINGTON’s overweening ambition. Our proofs we 
shall give as we may see occasion. At present we only tell an 
anecdote which ought to be known. When Grorce the Fourth 
requested the Duke of WELLINGTON to form a Ministry, nothing 
was farther from his thoughts than making the Duke Premier: the 
King thought, as a matter of course, he would go to the Horso 
Guards. Kut the Duke considered Mr. CANNING’S rule too good to 
be departed from. When the King, then at Windsor, opened the 
despatch-box containing the Duke's list, ho burst into an exclama 
tion of mingled mirth and amazement— * Damn his eyes! 1 asked 
him to make out for me a list of a Cabinet, not to put his own name 
at the head of it.” But Grorcr the Fourth hated “* trouble: ” 
the Duke’s name stood at the head of the list, and the King let it 
remain, 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


F_PXHERE are certain public servants for whom there is 
no statutory office, but whose service is none the 
less indispensable. One is the Public Orator—the man 
who can put into words what a nation feels, and interpret 
it to itself. The task may be performed by a writer, but 
the spoken word is more dramatic than the written word, 
and perhaps—especially in these days of broadcasting—it 
carries further. The post may be filled by a politician, but 
it is better on the whole to keep it free from party affilia- 
tions. Lord Rosebery for some years was pre-eminently the 
Public Orator of Britain, saying the right word on the 
great oceasion, and Mr. Baldwin at various times has been 
aecredited to the office. Its occupant need not be a great 
orator: the vital thing is that his mind should be attuned 
to that of the nation, and that he should be able to give 
the lead which the nation demands. To-day the duty is 
perfectly performed by the Prince of Wales. His speech 
on personal service last week at the Albert Hall had far 
more than the authority of his great position. It was the 
speech of one who can make explicit the instinets of his 
countrymen. 
*k * a oe 
Another invaluable unofficial post is that of ‘ handy- 
man,’ the public servant whose mind is so keen and elastic 
that he can be set to put order and common sense into any 
tangle of technicalities. The occupant should be the right 
kind of lawyer, what Pleydell in Guy Mannering described 
as “not a mechanic but an architect.” Lord Macmillan is 
our supreme example to-day. He has already presided 
with suecess over the most diverse Commissions, and now he 
has taken over the chairmanship of a Committee appointed 
to codify and simplify Income Tax law. The work is long 
overdue. Dozens of statutes, hundreds of judgements in 
the courts, and a consistent practice of legislation by 
reference have made the subject a by-word for confusion. 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have had dreams of reform— 
Mr. Asquith, when he took office in 1906, had such a dream 
—but the weight of their day-to-day duties has always 
prevented them, The first Lord Esher once described 
the system as “ enough to puzzle one’s head off”; Lord 
Ksher was not easily puzzled, and that was forty years 
ago, and the case is worse to-day. The first requirement 
of a revenue system is that it should becomparatively 
simple and intelligible. Really simple it perhaps can 
never be, for the subject is complex and simplicity could 
only be purchased at the cost of adequacy. But there is 
no reason why it should not be intelligible, and without 
intelligibility there can be no certainty. 
* x * ¢ 
It seems a far cry from the Restoration to the Y.W.C.A. 
The collection of objects of the first now being exhibited 
on behalf of the second has a pleasant austerity to eyes a 
little dazzled by the exuberance of French art at Burlington 
House. Among the treasures displayed are pictures, 
miniatures, needlework, jewellery, and a carved birdcage, 
in which Lady Castlemaine might have imprisoned her 
singing birds. It was disappointing to find only an 
inferior portrait of that beguiling lady, but there isa robust 
Nell Gwynne, and an exquisite presentment of the Duchess 
ef Orleans, Charles's sister, the chére Minette of his adoring 
epistles. But I liked best a captivating picture of that 
most charming of letter-writers, Dorothy Osborne, 
** * * * 


‘A few weeks ago Sir Leonard Hill argued that animals 
subjected to an air pressure the same as that of the top of 
Mount Everest showed no progressive acclimatization, 
but onthe contrary, a steady degeneration of the principal 
His conclusion was that Everest could only be 


organs, 


conquered by a rush from a fairly low base camp. Thi 
is, obviously, a question of the first importance {y 
mountaineers, for on its decision will depend the Strategy 
of the next attempt. Mr. Odell, with the authority P 
practical experience, has provided an answer which seen, 
to me convincing. Herr Bauer’s party on Kanchenjung, 
were able to ascend at the speed of 650 feet an hour at a 
altitude of 26,000 feet without suffering any organic 
degeneration. On the last Everest expedition the me 
in the highest camps did not deteriorate beyond a slighi 
loss in weight. He explains the result of the experimey; 
on animals by the fact that they were passive and hyl 
no active exertion to assist their acclimatization; P 
airman who has to sit still suffers the same thing 
comparatively low altitudes. His conclusion is thy! 
for the conquest of the highest mountains “ siege" 
methods and not “rush” methods are the mon) 
hopeful tactics. But human constitutions differ, and it | 
important to find men who can be acclimatized. 
ik x * x 

The Colonial Service was recast two years ago by ; 
strong Commission, and now it is announced that th 
Malayan and Hong Kong cadetships, formerly only} 
obtainable through the annual Civil Service competitiyy 
examination, are to be brought inside it. Only Ceylon, 
of the colonies, stands out, and Ceylon no doubt wil 
follow. The attractions of the Colonial Service are very 
real, as is shown by the large number of young men at 
the Universities who desire to make it their profession, > 
The absence of an examination enables a man to be 
selected on wider grounds than mere attainments in} 
scholarship; proficiency in mathematics or classie 7 
obviously gives no guarantee that the applicant will be) 
a good district officer. As compared with the India 
Civil Service, there is the advantage that the member 
are all of one race, and that there is a provision for} 
bringing overseas officials back periodically for a tem? 
of service at home. To prevent people being stuck in} 
a remote corner there is a time limit to any man’s duty 
in a particular colony, unless he desires to remain. The 
leave regulations are generous, and the plums of the 
Service are confined to the Service. The technical side 
is of special interest, for it offers an opportunity to 
every kind of scientific talent. It is too little recognized 
that the chief problems of the modern Colonial Empir 
are problems of applied science. 

*k * ** * 

Our habits to-day have made connoisseurship in wine 
a rare thing. I find few younger men who possess what 
used to be part of a liberal education, some apprecia- 
tion of those classic vintages, the names of which read 
like the names of Napoleon’s marshals or Charlemagne’s 
peers. When Professor Saintsbury and Mr. Belloc are 
gathered to their fathers who will remain to hymn 
those swect symphonies? But the habit of cocktails— 
which to me are what port was to Walter Scott, a “ dis- 
agreeable kind ct medicine *’—has one advantage. 
The cocktail party seems a most rational form: of enter 
tainment. It fills up one of the spiritless hours between 
tea and dinner. It costs little, it has no formality, and 
it enables one to see a multitude of friends, for busy 
people cannot get away from work earlier, © My only 
grievance is against the name, which has an ugly, rallish 
flavour. Could we not borrow from- France and re 
christen this pleasant interlude “ Vheure de Vapéritif”? 
But perhaps familiarity will work its cure. After all, 
there was a time when “coffee” and even ‘ chocolate” 
had a rakish sound to old-fashioned ears, — AUSPEN: ° 
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Correspondence 


A Letter from Bombay 

| T'0 the Editor of the Spvcrator.] 
Sin,—We left London at the close of the Round Table 
Conference full of hope. The Conference had laid the broad 
foundations of the future Indian Commonwealth, united in a 
single Federation. The Prime Minister, speaking with full 
authority, demonstrated that the formation of the National 
Government had not weakened by one iota the guarantees 
on which the Conference had worked. Later we learnt 
that Psrliament, despite the appeal of the demagogue -to 
passion and prejudice, had approved this policy. All that 
was left was to go full steam ahead and implement this work 
through the committees to which the filling in of the picture 
was entrusted. 

And now? The whole country is under the rule of 
Ordinances which deluge the ordinary law and arm the 
executive with what is virtually illimitable power. ‘The 
Government is at grips with the Indian National Congress, 
and is using these exceptional means to break up its organi- 
zation, root and branch. Mr. Gandhi is in custody under 
the regulation which enables the authorities to hold anyone 
in indefinite restraint without reason assigned and without 
trial. Most of his lieutenants are in gaol, and many of the 
smaller fry are being hustled to prison. Well may we, 
contrasting the scene as we left it in London with the scene 
as we find it in India, ask, Where go we and whither ? 

Could the situation have been saved? I have met no 
responsible person, British or Indian, who doubts that the 
Ordinances were necessary in Bengal. The Murder Gang 
had gained such a hold on the province that, if the Government 
had not protected the British community, they would have 
taken the law into their own hends. Calcutta and some of 
the mofussil centres were armed camps, and, if the Congress 
disapproved of assassination, it did nothing to control it. 
No responsible person doubts that the Ordinances were 
necessary in the Frontier Province; for various causes, into 
some of which it is kinder to the administration not to enter, 
either the Red Shirts had to be crushed or the Government 
to abdicate. In the United Provinces the difficult agrarian 
situation was being nakedly exploited by the Congress for 
political gain, and, having acted generously to the tenants 
both in land revenue and rent, the Government dealt firmly 


with the no-rent campaign, backed by the whole force of 


Liberal opinion. In Bombay the Congress organs were 
shrieking of the dishonesty of the Imperial Government and 
the failure of the Conference, and exhorting the people to 
prepare for a conflict in Gujerat and every other part of the 
province. ‘The inevitable clash with the forces of disorder 
represented by the Congress had come ; everyone knew that 
it could not have been avoided and the only question was 
one of time. 

Could it have been postponed, and could Mr. Gandhi‘s 
great personal influence have been separated from the Congress 
revolution ? Nine out of ten Indians you meet here will say 
Yes: that Mr. Gandhi returned with the sincere desire to 
co-operate, and was barred by the refusal of Lord Willingdon 
to discuss the situation with him, when he would have thrown 
in his lot with those working to complete the work of the 
Conference. There is another side to the medal. 

When Mr. Gandhi landed he declared to me and others 
that he would strain every nerve to maintain the attitude of 
co-operation. . There is, however, that sinister interview with 
an Italian journalist breathing of hot civil war which was 
Never satisfactorily explained. There is the unanswerable 
fact that he was surrounded by influences determined that he 
should not co-operate. Mr. Bose, to whom Mr. Gandhi used 
strong language anent the murder campaign in Bengal, said 
that if Mr. Gandhi did not come in with them they would 
launch civil disobedience alone. Mr. Jarwal Nehru delibe- 
rately precipitated arrest so that his nominal leader should 
find his hands foreed. Others worked on a mind obsessed 
by the Ordinances to drive him into political outlawry. 
Mr. Gandhi could co-operate in the work of reform only by 
breaking with the Congress. He has made such a fetish of 
that organization that few agree that he would have had the 
Courage to do so. He placed the interests of Congress before 





those of the country ; he precipitated a conflict inevitable in 
any circumstances; many feel that, as it had to come, the 
sooner it came the better. 

The issue being joined, it must be seen through. Hard and 
bitter as the doctrine may seem, half-measures will prolong 
the agony. So far the effects have been less disturbing than 
anticipated. Here in the hot-bed of the civil disobedience 
movement we pursue the even tenor of our ways. Some of 
the markets are closed, but business is done sub rosa ; a few 
shops are picketed ; occasionally a few score folk, largely 
boys, gather for a protest meeting. ‘The mofussil is amazingly 
quiet. The Congress organization is paralysed, at any rate 
for the time, and the people are sick to death of civil dis- 
obedience. What the future holds we know not, but the 
immediate situation is one of comparative calm, and in other 
provinces it is improving. 

The danger is less from Congress than from the Ordinances. 
They arm the Executive with tremendous power; too much 
power is bad for any man, particularly in an Eastern country. 
The Indian people are emotional and sensitive; if the 
administration of the Ordinances leaves bitterness behind, the 
ill effeets will linger for a generation. The great task is to 
see that, whilst directed with prompt effectiveness against 
lawbreakers, the Ordinances shall not humiliate anybody, nor 
breed fear in the minds of honest citizens. 

If one looks at the situation without prejudice, this conflict 
with the revolutionary aims of Congress was clearly forced on 
the Government. Mr. Gandhi might have weakened it by 
throwing his influence on the side of co-operation, but his 
colleagues were resolute that he should not, and he had not 
the courage to break with them. It is a bad atmosphere in 
which to pursue the task of building up the responsible 
federal Government for India, but that must be done. At 
the moment--it is well to be cautious—the prospects are 
undoubtedly better than we dared anticipate.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Bombay. Your Bombay CorreSPONDENT. 


The Theatre 


“Helen!” : Produced by C. B. Cochran. At the Adelphi. 
Helen! Not Oh, Helen! or Say, Helen! or anything crude 
like that. Just Helen! <A short title. 

It might have been shorter.“ !”° would have been enough. 
At first the exclamation mark may strike you as rather 
arriviste, rather too much in the * Walk up!” manner. But 
really it is the clue to the whole production. It compels your 
gasps as would a drawn sword. A title less explosive would 
have been hypocritical. 

* An Opera Bouffe. Based on La Belle Heélene by Meilhac 
and Halévy. Written by A. P. Herbert. Music, by Jacques 
Offenbach, arranged by KE. W. WKorngold. Directed by Max 
Reinhardt. Dances by Massine. Scenery and 
Costumes Designed by Oliver Messel . .” It reads like a 
galaxy ; it does not look like a team. Yet the most impressive 
thing about Helen! is its unity of atmosphere. The dis- 
integrating forces of departmentalism are nowhere at work. 
Mr. Cochran has fused the talents and the material at his 
disposal into an unplaceable but indivisible whole. The legs 
of many periods are pulled ; but no bones are broken. Homer's 
gods and heroes, lifted bodily out of a saga, live on in a conceit. 
Mr. Cochran knows as wellas the author of Troilus and Cressida : 


Leonide 


‘That all with one consent praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past, 
And give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o’er-dusted.” 
Here his gawds really are new-born. Welen, for all her 
complicated and rather contradictory pedigree, is a remarkable 
work of derivative creation. 

Chief credit for this must go to Mr. Messel. His costumes 
and settings are exquisite essays in liaison. From the hat of 
to-morrow to the chiton of three thousand years ago he has 
skimmed the centuries without committing himself. His 
debts are perhaps heaviest in the eighteenth century, but 
there they are legitimately incurred in the name of pastoral- 
ism. Besides, we are given no time to analyse or identify. 
* That's Watteau—that tell-tale 
shepherdess vanishes in the arms of a uniform by Chelsea out 
of Crete. 


was!” we gasp, as a 
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The actors are good. Mr. W. H. Berry, as Calchas, has 
most of Mr. Herbert’s best lines and does them justice. Mr. 
Hay Petrie appears too briefly as Mereury. Mr. Bruce Carfax, 
as Paris, is a fine figure of a co-respondent, at once formidable 
and disarming. The dancer Eve convulses herself alarmingly 
but with grace. Miss Evelyn Laye, if she hardly substantiates 
Mr. Herbert’s contention that Helen “ is as real as Cleopatra 
or Queen Anne, and much more interesting,’ makes a dazzling 
casus belli. As Menelaus, a man born to be second string, Mr. 
George Robey is heroically self-effacing. He never imperils 
the delicate balance of the piece by asserting the alien technique 
of the music halls; and yet remains, somehow, the most 
nearly human figure on a fantastic tapestry. 

Herr Reinhardt’s production is not of the sort that hits 
you in the eye. It is a craftsman’s work, free from the 
isolating selfishness of art. It is concerned to provide a 
vehicle for a play, not a triumphal chariot for a reputation. 
Some of the scenes—the orgy, for instance, and the battle— 
well deserve, if only for the way they are lit, an immortality 
which the theatre cannot give them. It should be added that 
these, and many others, owe much to M. Massine’s direction 
of the ballet. , 

Is it churlish to regret that so lavish an entertainment for 
the ear and the eye Jeft the mind with rather short commons ? 
Mr. Herbert, an expert in these matters, could so easily have 
been given more chances of pointing a moral to a tale so 
richly adorned. The mannered finery of the whole might well 
have clothed a more explicit satire. Mr. Herbert’s favourite 
allusions to our present discontents occur spasmodically. 
Might they not have been combined in a more coherent attack 
on the folly of our age ? Could we not have seen a Helen 
who was more of a character and less of a clothes-peg ? But 
satire is a dark horse, and allegory a rank outsider. No doubt 
Mr. Cochran, who like all connoisseurs is a most judicious 
punter, knew best. Let us be grateful that he has picked 
another winner. 15 a a 


“Say When!” A Farcical Comedy by C. Bagot Gray. 
an After Dinner Story by Rupert Grayson.) 
Duke of York’s Theatre. 

JupDGED by its rather clouded effects, the dinner must have 
been a successful affair, though its precise, or even probable, 
relation to the play in question is difficult to determine. Dick 
Vennables, under the shadow of being disowned by his prover- 
bially rich and eccentric uncle, Professor Hudibras Vennables, 
takes refuge in a forbidden matrimony and the equivoca] 
delights of running a private detective agency. The exigencies 
of his profession cause him and his brother-in-law—disguised 
respectively as the Bishop of Borneo (Hudibras’ long unseen 
brother) and his attendant Archdeacon—to descend on his 
uncle’s country residence, where they engaged in a problematic 
duel with a caucus of crooks who are endeavouring to discover 
the secret of the Professor's latest invention, the ‘* whiskey 
brick,” a philosopher's stone contrived to supersede the existing 
tradition of siphon and decanter. 

The fact that Mrs. Wynch, the professor's housekeeper, 
who is in league with, Joseph P. Washburn, the crook-in-chief, 
is in the habit of censoring her employer's correspondence, 
punctures the bona fides of the clerical visitors, and causes the 
Bishop to be afflicted with the unforeseen complication of a 
wife, Signorina Asti Spumanti, hitherto tactfully described 
as Washburn’s “ chaufleuse and associate.” The connubial 
storm is, however, eventually weathered, and virtue, after a 
tempestuous midnight scene in the Professor’s Jaboratory, 
emerges gildedly triumphant. 

Mr. Jack Hobbs was on somewhat uncasy terms with the 
part of Dick Vennables, and Valentine, Viscount 
Summerbrook (sic), alias the dear Archdeacon, Mr. Douglas 
Blandford was searcely more comfortable. As the latter's 
sister, Miss Mercia Swinburne added charm and effect to the 
little she had to do, and Miss Barbara Gott gave skilful em- 
phasis to the pneumatic treachery of Mrs. Wynch. As her 
son Ozzy, the Professor’s laboratory assistant, Mr. Richard 
Littiedale ably presented the turning of the scientific worm, 
and Mr. Sebastian Smith did his best with an unevenly written 
Professor. As Shakespeare, Dick’s man of all work, afterwards 
transformed into the Bishop of Borneo’s native servant, Mr. 
Frank Bertram gave a performance of the highest distinction. 


(From 
At the 
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———_ 5 —— 
As it stands, the play does no more than balance on th 

brink of success. The spasmodic twitches of competence Whi 

it gives are the movements of a half-smothered body Whi 

could, given the right treatment, be restored to healthy fun CO 

existence. Without this, the brighter patches can haye only In th 

the significance of detached cinema shots. As distinct fron pleasant 

many plays of this type, Say When! is not an example of oy.) tree, the 

raged solemnity invoking laughter, but of mirth calling {fp have al 

mirth, Given a cleaner production and firm cutting it Woull ee palance- 


course | 
should ) 


command a more electric response. DEREK VERSCHoyi,, 








A ) straw— 
ft me) us! 
The Reign of Charles II 5 eae. 
> thatisa 
Tae delightful loan exhibition — illustrating the reign 4 ) charges 
Charles II., which has been arranged at 22 and 23 Grosveng) of pock 
Place for the benefit of the Young Women’s Christian Associ. the defi 
tion, forms a pendant to the great French Exhibition yF_ jnferenc 
Burlington House. For it was at the Restoration that Freng 7 quarter 
influence became potent in England, in the domestic ary) on a we 
as well as in polities, and introduced the ordered grace whic © are reel 
was the note of Versailles. The furniture, ornaments aj) pecessa 
pictures with which the rcoms are crowded make this fag? sake bt 
very clear, even if there were not the original of the See — 
Treaty of Dover, lent by the Hon. Charles Clifford, to remin) popu: 
one that Charles II was a pensioner of the Grand Monanu, The. 
Mignard’s bold portrait of Hortense Mancini looks very mud | empha: 
at home here among the Lelys and Knellers, just as Lely, fy} depend 
all he was Van Dyck’s pupil and suce:ssor, would be in plas | ypiddle 
among the Jate seventeenth-century Frenchmen at Burlingtm | attemp 
House. The cabinets and tables and bracket-clocks, of whidi | dealing 
there are some superb examples, are definitely French in styl, close ct 
dignified, rather ponderous, but relieved by a pleasant fany | 9 dict 
in inlay or in lacquer or in ormolu, such as the Court of” organi: 
Louis XIV loved. manuf 
Every aspect of a reign that marked a new epoch in English | poth 1 
history is illustrated here. The portraits are remarkabl,/  1¢ mig 
The King has lent two of Lely’s best, and best-known, works, jnyersi 
Elizabeth Hamilton and Frances Stuart, and from other) jg thei 
owners come many portraits of Charles himself and his Queen, conclu 
his pretty sister Henrietta (“ Minette’), and his statesman) aspect 
and courtiers—Clifford, Arlington, Halifax, Shaftesbury,) advan 
Lauderdale, Buckingham, and the rest. It is interesting to! table 
find examples of English painters like ** old” Stone, and of 
the solid painstaking Dutchman Huysman, whose large | A Cor 
portrait of the King and Queen is a considerable performance, | The 
From the purely artistic standpoint the case of miniatures by | Hert 
Samuel Cooper, greatest of English painters in little, should be [ likely 
noted ; he at any rate owed nothing to France. wer 
Charles’s adventures on his flight from Worcester ant whee 
reflected in a roomful of pictures, prints and relics of all | like tl 
kinds. The Lambeth Delft plates showing the King’s head | Cute 
peering out of the Royal Oak must have been common in | paren 
every loyal household, and the views, painted or engraved, of ooniid 
Boscobel are equally characteristic. The King’s interest in | pean 
shipbuilding and in natural science is made evident by some) ¢.14, 
fine ship models, including one of a fully-rigged yacht similar Cones 
to that which the Dutch gave him, and by Boyle’s air-pump | 4,44, 
and other apparatus which delighted Charles’s Royal Society: |g vory 
The early documents of the Hudson’s Bay Company and sad 
Penn papers relating to the foundation of Pennsylvania | Saale 
are here, and there is a letter from Pepys to Evelyn. Again, i chart 
the King, like Louis XVI, was a connoisseur of clocks and | Parlis 
watches—is it not recorded that on his death-bed he warned : prese 
his servants to remember to wind up a favourite eight-day | gven 
clock ?—and, therefore, we have here a large and curious 
collection of examples of Caroline time-keepers. Nor is | WI 
the lighter side of Court life forgotten, though the King Basie 
probably did not use the pack of cards illustrated with pictures jor 
of the alleged Popish Plot. : 
For the collector the exhibition has nothing finer than the et 
silver plate in the first room. It is a truly superb show of oo 
tankards, cups, dishes, candlesticks and so forth. These | . 4 
authentic and mostly dated examples of English silversmiths’ re 
work are thoroughly insular for the most part, like the Duke of | field 
Devonshire’s exquisite carving in lime-wood of a point-lace eta 
cravat, a bird and a portrait medallion by Grinling Gibbons, of 1 
which is a technical masterpiece, EpwarD HAwKE. 
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tun Cost oF Wiest. 

In the latest of the admirable little leaflets, produced as 
asantly and seasonably as if the Research Institute were a 
the Oxford economists make precise a point on which we 









f ou.me tree, : ¢ : 1 
ing fe have all wanted an exact calculation, What is the norma 
“> Vie * ‘ Oo cM. " anew - ° 
Wouljfe balance-sheet of an acre of wheat? The answer, given of 


course in close detail, is this. At present prices the acre 
| should yield a return of £5 8s. for the grain, or £6 8s. with the 
© <traw—and this £1 per acre for straw is a point (as it seems to 
me) usually neglected in comparing British with overseas 
The straw is an asset here, a trouble there. However, 
The cost per acre (including all overhead 
The farmer, therefore, would be out 
venn§ yf pocket by £2 an acre. Mechanization might perhaps halve 
‘soci! = the deficit, or more than halve it. We may then draw the 
on at! inference —it is not drawn in the leaflet-—that an extra 5s, a 
‘reneh d quarter on the price of wheat would make it a paying crop 
2 ath on a well-capitalized farm. And again, since the labour costs 
: 


YLE, 


» wheat. 
that is a small detail. 
gn Wf charges) is about £8 8s. 


Which pre reckoned at £3 3s. 2d. an acre, the family farmer is not 
san necessarily a fool to grow a certain amount of wheat, for the 
sft = sake both of grain and straw. 


secret * * * % 


min | = Propucer On MIDDLEMAN ? 

qu, Fe The Director of the Research Institute himself lays more 
much Fe emphasis than even Sir Horace Plunkett's Institute on the utter 
ys fon F dependence of the farmer, especially the dairy farmer, on the 


“Jn spite of our 


plat | middleman. He italicizes this passage. 


gt F attempts to organize collective bargaining, farmers are always 
vhich dealing, in effect, as individuals on a market controlled by 
tyk, F close corporations. ‘These corporations . . . are in a position 


any! to dictate prices.” He shows how, since the War, the well- 
t ot organized retailers have acquired control of the milk for 
manufacture as well as of the liquid milk for sale. ‘They decide 
glish ©  poth what the consumer must pay and the farmer receive. 
able Ft might almost be said that their profits are likely to vary 
mks, | inversely with the profits of the farmer, for over-production 
the | is their ideal, It is no wonder that Mr. Orwin comes to the 
ee conclusion, Which again he italicizes, that “ In its marketing 
an aspects dairying may be said to be just as backward as it is 
ury advanced in other ways.” The N.F.U., in short, is a lamen- 
table alternative to co-operative organization. 
off 


—J 





% x x % 

nd A County SOCIETY. 
re The County of Hertfordshire—Lamb’s “ happy, homely 
a4 _ Hertfordshire ’’-—has just formed a ‘* County Society” which is 

_ likely perhaps to find many imitators. County pride is very 
oul strong in England. Lotal patriotism is apt to concentrate on 
all | =~ units in Ireland, Scotland and Wales, but English people 
oad | ike their shire, their county, and not less to-day when ‘ The 
ee County,” in its rather offensive social sense, has gone a little 
a out of fashion. The more immediate cause, and indeed 
‘ia occasion, of this new Hertfordshire Society is the threat to the 
“a county with which urban and rural ideals are very closely con- 
ar | fronted. 1 he Community Council and the local branch of the 
ol Council for the Preservation of Rural England join hands for 
red ? both defensive and instructive purposes. But it is more: 


every local patriot wants somewhere to dump his complaints 
and ask for aid, especially in the form of advice. Such a 
Society should be of great use to the Regional Planners, whose 





in, | : : . : ; 
,| charter is to be debated at the opening of the coming session of 

ad | Parliament. ‘The passing of the Bill will give tunities for 

ed | ament. 1e passing of the Bill will give opportunities for 

. . 2 

preservation and conservation such as were not dreamed of 
y even five years ago. 

” * * * x 

18 . : “ge a H ; 

ng What is the position at present ? The loveliest village may 

di be defaced by the most hideous building. If the local Council, 


more highly enlightened thanothers, consults the voluntary 
ne | Panel of architects (Sir Guy Dawber’s priceless gift to the 
of | Preservers), the fairest clevations may be ruined by the 
vulgarest advertisements. The inhabitants may be smothered 
>| in evil smells; and in many cases from East Anglia to 
of | Aberystwith the rivers be made too foul for fish. Any fine 
ficid may be converted into a refuse heap. These and other 
threats multiply, over and above the revolution in the amenities 
of life that followed the multiplication of motor-cars: the 





Country Life 


noise, the shacks, the ribbon and bungaloid development, tho 
petrol stations, the garages, and the extinguished lanes. 

%* Bg oo * 
A GrerMaNn EXAmMPLe. 

All this means that no county can do without a regional 
plan; and one of the privileges of a County Society will be 
to enforce its adoption by the weight of public opinion. One 
of the most efficient workers in this domain has recently been 
studying on the spot the policy of Continental countries. 
Iie told me the other day that nothing so struck him in 
Germany as the entire absence of advertisements. It is all 
quite simple : they are not allowed, except in the right places, 
chiefly the little kiosks set up for tue purpose in the streets, 
Though some British advertisers complain of restriction, I 
have known them to be delighted when a hoarding was 
condemned. They had advertised there only because other 
people did; and were glad to be quit of the useless, com- 
petitive extravagance. National trade benefits not at all 
by Blobbs’ Blacking across a cloud or Purple Aperitives 
across a Gothic front. 


x a Xs 


Tum Oxrord EXPERIMENT. 

I do not think Oxfordshire has a County Society, but its 
inhabitants work hard in their own defence, constructively 
as well as preservatively. A very practical and suggestive 
prize scheme has just been launched, and will, I hear, attract 
many competitors. Substantial cash prizes are offered to 
owners or occupiers of petrol stations in the county. Nega- 
tively the absence of ugly advertisements is emphasized, but 
most of the prize virtues are more positive : such as appro- 
priateness and neatness in the building, the suitability of signs, 
the inclusion of gardens and grass plots. It is a good sign 
that the garden idea has already been very pleasingly carried 
out at a number of Oxfordshire filling stations. It indicates 
the nature of the new schemes of defence that the judges 
in this competition will come from the Regional Planning 
Advisory Committee as well as from the C.P.R.E., who 
will, I trust, find many entrants writing to their office at 
6 King Edward Street, Oxford. 


A GratEeruLt Rosin. 

A cock robin, in a house on the outskirts of Oxford, has 
been practising this winter a new form of tameness. He is 
devoted to the housekeeper, and seeks out the room wihicre she 
happens to be, even pursues her upstairs. It goes without 
saying that he is well fed; but he pays for keep by song. He 
will sit on the banister or the back of a chair and give out his 
lyrie from a full chest. It provides a curiously novel sensa- 
tion to hear an uncaged bird singing through the house. I 
remember hearing a wren singing his very vigorous piece in a 
small outhouse ; and one seemed to detect all sorts of new 
subtleties in the notes. The sounding-board of the walls gave 
quality as well as increased loudness. It is, of course, a season 
of song for which there is no parallel in my recollections. The 
morning chorus is quite springlike ; and, as one would have 
inferred, several nests with eges have been discovered. 


% a % 


An amusing side issue of this Oxford robin’s friendship is its 
effect on the dog of the house, an Irish setter of singular beauty 
even in his race, which is always beautiful. He is obviously 
and unashamedly jealous of the robin, does not like the phrases 
of attraction and endearment addressed to it, and confesseg 
his hurt feelings in several ways. He is peculiarly dainty in 
his feeding habits ; will not look at casual food and considers 
bread beneath his notice ; but when crumbs are thrown out 
on purpose for the robin he at once proceeds to eat them up. 
It seems that the phrase ‘* dog-in-the-manger ” is not so great 
a libel on the race as Aesop sometimes perpetrated. Such 
rivalry between birds and dogs is not without parallel. A 
certain pet jackdaw would wait for the dog to go to 
sleep in order that he might with safety tweak his tail. 
Nor are dog-bird friendships quite unknown. As for sheep- 
dogs they are often expert at collecting and herding 
poultry, W. Beacn Taomas. 
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Letters to 


—__ 


the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and that shor ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the Weel:.’-—Ed. Srecraror.] 


THE NEW NATIONAL SERVICE 

[Fo the Editor of the Sprcraron.| 
Sin, wish to give the strongest support to the call to 
Service which has been made by my brother The Prince of 
Wales. In particular, as President of the National Association 
of Boys’ Chibs, I would like to urge the necessity of the 
development of the work of that Association and its affiliated 
Federations and Clubs. ‘These Clubs are one of the most 
valuable and practical means of providing for the mental 
and physical development of the working boy, upon whose 
character and efficiency in Jater life the future of the Nation 
+o largely depends. 

Tt is a matter of regret to me to learn that many of the 
Clubs are not receiving the personal support which they so 
richly deserve, and I trust that not only will more help be 
given to established Clubs but also that a strong effort will 
be made to form new Clubs in areas where they do not now 
exist but are urgently needed. Henny. 

Buckingham Palace. 


{We understand that those wishing to assist in Boys’ Club 
work should apply to their nearest Boys’ Club, the address of 
which, f not known, will be given on application to the 
National Association of Boys’ Clubs, 27 Bedford Square. 
London, W.C.1.—Ep. Spectator.| 


THE ENGLISHMAN ABROAD 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecraron.] 

Sur, It is absurd to quibble at Mr. Guedalla’s excclilent 
article on Anglo-Argentine relations, yet one notices in it that 
tendeney (apparently universal among Englishmen) to mix up 
altruism with their assessments of national worth. When Mr. 
Guedalla says that the Englishman is ‘“ admired’ on the 
simple grounds of being English, and that Argentina has a 
streng prejudice in favour of Great Britain, he doesn’t really 
mean that Argentina “ admires * Englishmen because they are 
English, or that Argentina favours the Englishman because of 
his Englishness. Ife means, or should mean, that she has a 
certain respect for the commercial acumen and perseverance 
shown by English people in their trade relations up to date 
with the Argentine people. And there the matter ends. 

‘Tie danger is that so many people think that the English- 
man is “ admired ” for his general attitude to life. And that 
foreign countries in their admiration will proceed, consequently, 
to buy his goods without further enquiry into the matter. Mr. 
Guedalla is right to insist that the two countries can afford to 
like one another since they do not compete, and that indeed in 
their economic structure they are almost complementary to 
one another ; but he definitely says, and implies throughout, 
that the Englishman is “ honoured and admired on the simple 
grounds of being English.” 

This is not the ease, either in Argentina or in any other 
country. It is precisely this attitude, however, which causes 
the Englishman abroad to take so little trouble with his selling. 
Convinced that, when trying to sell his goods, he is handing out 
a lesson in moral salvation as well, he cannot take the trouble 
to be really friendly to his potential buyer, or sufliciently to 
stress the merits of his goods, The result is that somebody 
else gets the order. 

Now, quite rightly, country “admires” another 
country. It may learn lessons from it, but at home it is 
preedy, and blindly greedy, of its own characteristics and 
nationality. But let it understand that other countries feel 
the same way, and then, when it goes abroad to sell, be polite 
to those other countries by showing real salesmanship in defer- 
ring to their whims and jor characteristics, and it will, thanks to 
this politeness and/or intelligence, setl goods. Which ulti- 
mately, one supposes, is the object of any one country having 
representation in another.—T am, Sir, &e., H. P; Tew. 

85 Oakley Street, Chelsea, SW. 3, 


no 


HOUSING THE WAGE-EARNER IN _ LONDoy q 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,-—-A circular recently issued by the Minister of Hegy 
enjoins upon Local Authorities the policy of reducing the gy 
of building until the economic rent of a decent house is withy 
the capacity of the wage-carner. The Minister has. in vigil) 
a rent of 10s. per week including rates. 


In the outer suburbs of London this policy has a gogj : 
chance of success, but in Londen County, the problem «i 
less easy of solution ; for there dwellings for the poor mgf- 


in the main be provided in blocks of flats; and _ there \f 
not the remotest chance of a 4-roomed flat being provide) 
anywhere near the heart of London at a cost: which wil 


permit of its being Iet at the minimum rent now change — 
in Poplar, viz., 15s. per week, so long as the present practice 


of utilizing the subsidy to effect an all-round reduetiog > 
of the normal scale of rents is continued. 

Such concentration as the Minister enjoins on urgent cays 
will Jeave the great bulk of the worst cases in London unr. P 
lieved, so long as relief is conditional on payment of rents sud 
as are now charged for four-roomers and even three-roomer, 
It is an unfortunate feature of the L.C.C.’s otherwise excelkit 
scheme for housing workers who must live near their work jn 
Central London that the lowest rent for a three-roomer j 
16s. 11d. and that for a four-roomer 19s. 8d. per week. 

Surely Local Authorities ought to seek some new method 
of assessing rent rather than let the deplorable housing con¢- 
tions from which so many poor families are suffering contin 
unabated. 
pending a fall in economic rent (which depends more on cost of 
loans than on cost of building, and of which, therefore, ther 
can be little hope in the near future), the rent-rebate system, 
under which the Kensington Housing Trust have becn able to 
let four-roomed flats at rents varying from 10s. to 18s., aceord: 
ing to the means of the several tenants. 

Under this system the subsidies available at so much per 
house are pooled, and the pool is used as a fund from which 
varying rebates of rent are allowed to the several tenants to 
suit the varied margins of family means over family needs 
The main financial principle in the selection of tenants and the 


assessment of rebates is that the avcrage rebate per family | 


must equal the average subsidy per dwelling. Families that 
need rebates above the average are, therefore, balanced by 
families who can do with rebates below the average. 

The great advantage of this system is that it involves none 
of that indefinite waiting for costs to fall, but at once bringsa 
proportion of the dwellings in each new block within reach oi 
that large section of the ill-heused poor who are under all othe 
rent-assessment systems entirely excluded from the benefit of 
the housing subsidy. 

I would be glad to give further details of the working of this 
system to any enquirer.—I am, Sir, &c., J. P. Onn, 

5. Catheart Road, London, SW. 10. 


OUR TRADE WITH AUSTRALIA 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 

Sin, A letter signed by C. I. D. Howard and. published in 
your issue of January 16th, contrasts, unfavourably to 
Australia, the trading attitude towards Great Britain of the 
Commonwealth snd Denmark. Mr. Howard . says _ that 
Australia imposes a sixty per cent. tariff on all British goods, 
This is an untrue and damaging statement. When the present 
great slump oceurred, about forty-cight per cent. of goods from 
Great Britain were entering Australia duty free, and on the 
greater part of the remaining fifty-two per cent. the duties 
were largely of a negligible order; but virtually all articles 
entering Australia from foreign countries were subject to 
customs duty, often of a substantial kind and always highet 
than any duty upon British goods. At the present time the 
Commonwealth, while taxing more heavily than ever produets 
from foreign countries, still admits approximately twenty per 
cent. of British goods free of duty altogether-and on at Teast 


They might well adopt for the next few year, | 
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fifty per cent. charges duties which are moderate. On the and the rigid silence rule have gone. But the constructive 
yemainder the duties are high because of the present emergency reforms initiated by the Prison Commissioners during the 


conditions... For years past. Australia, although having. a 
population of round about only 6,000,000 people, has been 
buying no less than one-tweljth of Britain’s total exports to all 
the world. 

the “naturally strong commercial connexion” between 
Denmark and Britain to which Mr, Howard refers has all along 
péen one benefiting Denmark. Much the same may be said of 
BPritain’s trade with many foreign countries, as the following 
figures prove : During the six years ended December, 1930, 
British trade with each of the following countries showed an 
annual debit balance or loss against Great Britain as under : 


U.S.A. er es £881,595,000 
Arye itina aa iota 248,430,000 
Denmark sa she 218,317,000 
Netherlands .. re 134,346,000 
Russia .. a oe 103,151,000 
Sweden .. re 56 77,163,000 
Spain .. se 46,523,000 
Latvia .. 24,797,000 


In the same period Australia’s trade showed the Motherland a 
credit balance or profit of £288,000,000. 

Even taking investment, shipping and other trade results 
also into account does not affect Australia’s position, because 
she yields the Mother Country a further £34,000,000 a vear on 
British investments in Australia, as the Commonwealth is, I 
believe, the greatest field of British overseas investment in the 
world except India.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. E. Hy.anp, 
Director, Australian Trade Publicity. 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


DARTMOOR 
{Vo the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

Sirn,—The recent outbreak at Dartmoor (together with your 
thoughtful comments thereon) ‘moves one to inquire if the 
time is not near when the whole problem of the treatment of 
the major forms of criminality’ by the State will require 
reconsideration, It appears that anti-social behaviour is 
roughly of three types: (1) The petty delinquent, whether 
habitual or not, who is more of a nuisance to society than a 
menace. (2) The major offender, who may transgress even 
many times but who is not beyond redemption. (3) The 
habitual major offender, whom it is impossible to reform by 
any known treatment. 

One can scarcely deny that society now supports at con- 
siderable cost and at some risk to its well-being a large num- 
ber of this third category. A large part of their lives is spent 
in reformatories and prisons, and they appear quite unable 
to make any effort to live honestly. ‘Their entire extra-mural 
activities (if one may phrase it thus) are spent in ceaseless 
warfare against society. 

The disturbing increase in crimes of violence recently and 
the disquieting immunity enjoyed by the perpetrators seems 
to suggest that society is inadequately protected from her 
declared enemies, If this is so, it is legitimate to question the 
wisdom of allowing our prisons to pollute the nation by con- 
tinually discharging into its midst a stream of uncured and 
incurable malefactors. 

One remedy would appear to be that the major offender 
should be sentenced not to a limited period in gaol but inde- 
finitely, until it appeared certain he had turned from bis ill- 
To put it otherwise, sentences should be neither wil- 
fully retributive nor deterrent, but should be ordered entirely 
by the interests of the community. 

Against the other remedy, the euthanasia of the irredeem- 
able criminal, there are many objections, more often senti- 
mental than logical. It is not indecd casy to see why society 
should be denied even this right should necessity demand 
it.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. HAwEs. 

Upwell, Wisbech. 


doing. 


[To the Editor of the Serctaror.] 
Sm,—Pending the issue of Mr. Du Pareq’s report, wise men 
will reserve judgement concerning the causes and meaning 
of the Dartmoor outbreak and it is good to read your warning 
against a hasty conclusion that the riot is evidence that more 
humane methods of prison administration have failed. 
It is true that the old brutal methods, solitary confinement 


last ten years have not failed at Dartmoor, for they have not 
been tried. The bleak isolation of Princetown cuts the 
prison community off from the outside world so completely 
that it is impossible to organize a regular, educational system 
or an adequate service of unofficial visitors, such as have, 
elsewhere, made prison life more civilized and more civilizing. 

Dartmoor is, I believe, the only prison in England which 
has no Educational Advisers and it is probable that not_more 
that one hundred and fifty out of the four hundred and fifty 
convicts have attended a class or been visited by an unofficial 
visitor. The isolation of the prison has the further dis- 
advantage that the cost of travelling prevents most of the 
men from receiving the visits, to which they are entitled, 
from their relatives. For these reasons, Dartmoor, despite 
the humanity and the good will of the Governor and staff, 
is a place where the stabilizing, moral forces of life are absent. 
Ten years at Princetown are calculated to make a man an 
outcast, not a citizen. 

Prison reform to-day does not mean making prisons more 
comfortable or more easy. It means greater opportunity 
for healthy activity of mind and body—a life more strenuous 
and more purposeful. Dartmoor means banishment and 
stagnation.—I am, Sir, &c., CiceLy M, CRAVEN. 

The Howard League for Penal Reform, 

Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


ECONOMY AND EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of the SpecratTor.] 

Srr,—Your correspondent, “* Old Reader,” who protests against 
your “undue partiality to the teachers,” falls into a very 
common error when he bases his protest on the fact that 
teachers’ salaries are 150 per cent. higher than they were in 
pre-War days. He, himself, describes the pre-War salaries of 
teachers as ‘* meagre ’’-—how meagre, I fear, he hardly knows. 
Does he realize that, according to official figures, the average 
annual salary of a secondary schoolmaster, in 1914, was 
£175? And does he consider that to raise this average to 
£437 10s. per annum is excessively generous? Does he 
remember that, to obtain a post in a secondary school, a 
university degree is needed—a qualification not to be gained 
without some expense and a modicum of intelligence ? 

As to the May Report, one of its signatories, Mr. Latham, 
admitted publicly that the Committee had recommended 
the cuts in teachers’ salaries without taking evidence germane 
to the matter. Could any more crushing indictment of the 
Committee be framed 7? 

Lastly, it is futile to compare the “ struggling tradesman ” 
with the professional man, unless other professional men 
besides teachers are included in the comparison. After all, 
the schoolmaster is, and must remain, an employee on a fixed 
seale of salaries. If ‘* Old Reader * compares the “ struggling 
tradesman ” with the doctor, or the lawyer, he will find a 
much greater disproportion between the two sets of earnings, 
—I am, Sir, &c., R. R. Owen. 

23 Hornsey Lane, Highgate, London, N.G. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.} 
Sir,—Many will, I am sure, sympathize with “ Old Reader * 
in his protest against your apparent undue partiality to the 
teachers in the matter of the cuts in their salaries. It is well 
to keep in view the terms of the Report of the May Committee 
on the subject, viz. : 


’ 


“ The indications we have given of the effeet of the change in the 
cost of living all point to a reduction in the neighbourhood of 30 per 
cent. Having regard to the practical difficulty of enforcing so large 
a reduction, we cannot recommend so high a reduction. We find, 
however, that, after balancing the relative elaims of the teacher 
and the taxpayer and the ratepayer, 20 per cont. is the minimum 
reduction which should be made. We would point out that, on the 
average, as regards elementary teachers, this cut will still leave them 
with more than double their pre-War remuneration.” 


In Scotland the average cut has been only 8} per cent. or less, 
in England (I understand) 10 per cent., instead of the 20 per 
cent. minimum recommended by the May Committee. 

If the country is to get out of the present financial morass, 
much more drastic cuts will yet have to be made in teachers’ 
salaries and in many other directions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

‘TAXPAYER, 
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DRINK AND THE NATION 

[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Sir,—* One of the Commissioners” in your of 
January 23rd, makes such a curious statement that I cannot 
Jet it pass unchallenged. ; 

Explaining that the majority of the Commissioners held the 
view that universal State acquisition of the Drink Trade was 
out of the question for the time being, he says, ‘* They could, 
however, and they did recommend progressive State acquisi- 
tion.” But where is such a definite recommendation to be 
found? ‘** One of the Commissioners * knows as well as I, 
that if such a definite statement had been proposed, the Com- 
mission would have immediately split into two. So the 
majority made the alternative proposal—i.e., following a 
survey of each area by the Justices, Compensation levy to be 
trebled and mortgaged for fifteen years in order to provide the 
necessary money to close redundant houses in seven years. 
in area (the words of the Report) to be taken for a further 
experiment in public ownership. It is nowhere suggested 
that after this scheme had been in operation for several years, 
during which period the brewers would have paid a trebled 
compensation levy and at the same time had spent considerable 
sums in improving and enlarging the houses which were not 
** redundant,” the cominissioners could schedule one area 
after another for The chief 
objection to the Majority scheme, in my view, is that it ‘in- 
evitably gives the brewer complete security for fifteen years, 
-—I am, Sir, &c., Suena D. Srmon, 
Broomeroft, Ford Lane, Didsbury. 


issue 


‘ 


* progressive state acquisition.” 


“SERIOUSER AND SERTIOUSER” 

|V'o the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sir, — It was a pretty thought to celebrate, as the Government 
have done, the centenary of the birth of the author of Alice in 
Wonderland. let us pray that the country will have seen the 
last of the Premier’s fun when Parliament again assembles ; 
for in truth the situation grows * 
Much of that seriousness is plain to see, but I have been 
surprised that no one has sought to disturb the mystery 
which envelops like a Scottish fog Sir John Gilmour's juggling 
with the people’s bread. 

Why, to begin with, Sir John Gilmour, a minor Minister ? 
Surely, this question of the bread supply of Great Britain 
is important enough to merit the Premier’s personal attention ? 
And why the secrecy, the comings and the goings, the conelaves 
at the Ministry of Agriculture, the solemn emptiness launched 
into the 

The public wants to know what is happening. It is rum- 
oured that the proposal is to compel the millers to buy 
6,000,000 quarters of home wheat a year at 15s. extra a quarter. 
The extortion of that additional £4,500,000 is indeed a sinister 
proposal enough; but it is not the wheat quota idea as 
hitherto understood. — It is frankly a levy put on the millers to 
subsidize the farmers because the Government did not dare (at 
least until last week-end) to set up a tariff on foreign wheat. 
If the British farmer is to be put on the dole, let us at least do 
it honestly.—I am, Sir, &c., BEN TIuerr, 

Transport House, Smith Square, London, SW. 1 


seriouser and seriouser.”’ 


Press ? 


BIRTH CONTROL 
[Vo the Editor of the Sercrsror.] 
fn answer to my question: Who would * deprive lawfully 
child to sueeeed them ? *? 


SIR, 
married citizens from having a 
Bishop Welldon unhesitatingly answers—-‘* the State.” Birth 
Control 7-y the State! Birth Control as a National Policy § 
That is a tremendous proposal. I respectfully suggest to 
Bishop Welldon that the State control of conception would 
mean a revolution. State interference has already Jong passed 
tolerable limits in religion and social life. The insolent might 
of the State has already crushed individuality and self-reliance 
out of half our race. It were better to have a nation half 


imbeciles, left alone to swim or sink, than a nation conceived to 
oréer, bred and fed, protected and provided for from cradle to 
grave by the soul-destroying omnipotence of the State.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 
Bournemouth, 


JAMES MARCHANT. 


———— 
THE LOSS OF ‘M2’ 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,——In regard to the recent tragedy of the Submarine ‘Mo 
it seems amazing that with all the inventions for the PPOvision 
of apparatus for escape from a sunken submarine, no PYOVision 


of any kind seems to have been made for the localizing of th. Fy 


site of the disaster. 

Surely the release of a marking buoy on a cable connected ty 
the submarine would be a comparatively simple matter, Qn 
or more could be released by a trigger device and would thi 
afford not only a means of locating the position of the sup, 
marine, but by containing a telephone circuit incorporated in 
the cable would provide telephonic communication betwee, 
the submarine and the surfaee.—I am, Sir, &e., 

199 Woodstock Road, Oxford. J. FRANKLAND West, 


THE MODERN FLOOR 
[Vo the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sirn,—Mr. G. M. Boumphrey’s articles on the modern hon 
are always of interest. With regard to the one on flooy, 
I have something to say. I take it that Mr. Boumphrey 
has neither had to do cooking in a concrete-floored kitchen, 
nor has he ever danced for an evening on a concrete floor, 
I have done both in the course of a fairly long life, and know 
that concrete is desperately tiring, and that nothing in th 
way of carpeting—even with felt—prevents the deadly chill 
that strikes upwards. Also the wear is severe on carpets over 
concrete, and unfortunately concrete sweats ! 

Mr. Boumphrey “does not know whether the bogey of 
rubber ‘drawing the feet’ still persists.” This is really 
amusing; rubber still ‘draws the feet,” this being no 
“bogey ” but an actual fact. Does Mr. Boumphrey not know 
that rubber is an active poison to some people, causing an 
agonizing skin eruption ? We need “ resilience ” in our floor, 
My statements are the result of experience.— I am, Sir, &c, 

Edinburgh. E. 0, 

{Mr. Boumphrey writes: ‘I have spent a good many 
hours of my life on concrete floors of all sorts—and I agree 
that they can be both tiring and cold if they are not properly 
treated. But does ‘E. O.’ think that the luxury hotels would 
put up with them if they caused their customers discomfort! 
And what of the modern shops and office buildings ? Between 
carpet or linoleum and concrete should be laid one of the 
insulating boards made for the purpose. These cost less than 
2s. 6d. a square yard and give a far more luxurious tread 
than the same carpet on felt and a timber floor. A cheaper 
alternative is a material called * Linovent.” Concrete does 
not sweat after it has once dried out-—unless it has been put 
down by an extraordinarily incompetent firm. There should 
never be the very slightest trouble in this respect, and carpets 
should actually last longer on concrete. Does * KE. 0.’ serioush 
maintain that the poison in a rubber floor is virulent enough 
to strike its victim through his or her footwear—or even to 
‘draw the feet’? It would seem as reasonable to censure 
it-on this count as to prohibit strawberries because they also 


are poison to some. Shades of Dr. Boteler !"’] 


MSS. AND U.S.S.R. 
(To the Editor of the Specravor.) 

Sin,—-The Monastery on Mount Sinai was dedicated to St. 
Catherine, the Patron Saint who was broken on the whee! 
during the Roman occupation of Egypt. The great feature o! 
the Convent is the Library in which are stored an enormous 
number of illuminated manuscripts of great age. The most 
famous manuscript is the Codex Sinaitiecus, which is of untold 
value as it helped to form the translation of the Books of the 
New Testament. This manuscript was “ acquired” by thi 
Russian Government in 1859. Exactly how it changed hands 
is not known. ‘Before the Great War it was in the Museum 
at St. Petersburg or Petrograd—now Leningrad. 

Is anyone able to say definitely what is its fate in thes 
Bolshevik days? The Codex Sinaitiecus (‘ Aleph ”’) dates 
back to a.p. 400 and there are various MS. copies of the 
different Books of the Bible illustrated in colour that ar 
attributed to the eighth and ninth centuries.—I am, Sir, &e, 

THEODORE BROCKLEDURST. 

Giggleswich-in-Craven. 
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(CHLORATES AS WEED EXTERMINATORS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—The mention in your * Country Life ” columns of these 
exceedingly efficient weed exterminators (sodium chlorate 
may be used as well as the chlorate of potash) makes it 
necessary to draw attention to the possible danger in their use. 
Clothing or wood which has been saturated with chlorate 
solution. and allowed to dry becomes as inflammable as the 
head of a match, and a blow or friction may set it on fire. 
There were many serious accidents in the use of the chlorate 
sprays overseas before this was appreciated ; in consequence, 
their use is now either not recommended officially, or advised 
only with very strict precautions. 

Persons using chlorate sprays should wear a rubber coat 
and boots, and any garments which have caught the spray 
should be thoroughly rinsed in running water before they have 
time to dry. Your notes on “ Country Life ” are so valuable 
and so appreciated that no apology is needed for referring to 
this source of danger.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. L. RicuarpDson 
(Chemistry Department, Rothamsted 


Harpenden, Herts. Experimental Station). 


LITERARY CRITICISM 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 


Sin,—In your issue of January 23rd there appears a mast 
interesting paragraph in “* A Spectator’s Notebook,” in refer- 
ence to literary criticism, and to what ‘‘Auspex” describes as 
“The dilapidation of our critical terminology.” 

“The alternative view” (he says) “is that we are really living 
in an epoch of unparalleled creative genius, which [I would like to 
believe, but cannot.” 

In The Life and Letters of Edmund Gosse, edited 1 think by 
Evan Charteris, there occurs the following passage in a letter 
written by Gosse to Drinkwater in 19138 : 

“There is something extremely unwholesome in the way reviews 
are conducted now. Every new author expects, for everything he 
writes, unmitigated praise. It would be amusing to take one single 
day’s issue of all the English newspapers and see how many books 
on that particular day were buttered and soaked in praise which 
would be preposterous if given to Keats for his Odes or Miss Austen 
for Emma.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., FLORENCE IMAGE, 

Tudor Close Hotel, Rottingdean, Sussex. 


EPITAPH ON A GRAVEDIGGER 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprcra'ror.]} 
Sir,— As I see that one of your competitions is for.an epitaph on 
an undertaker I thought it might amuse some of your readers 
to see the following epitaph on a gravedigger, the undertaker’s 
associate, which I copied from a tablet in a 
church, 


Yorkshire 


* Near to this stone lies Archer (John), 
Late Sexton (I aver), 
Who without tears thirty-four years 
Did carcases inter. 
But death at last, his labour past, 
Unto old John did say: 
‘Leave off thy trade, be not afraid, 
But come forthwith away.’ 
Without reply, nor asking * Why 
The summons he obeyed, 
1700 & 68 
Resigned his life and spade.’’ 
~I am, Sir, &e., 


Tn 


A SAINT’S CATTLE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,-The prominence given to the lives of the Saints in your 
columns, and the reference by ** Auspex *” to the ‘ merriment 
of the saints ” 
Dooney as recorded by Mr. Yeats, prompts me to send you the 
delightful example of playful banter in a correspondence be- 
tween St. Mochua and St. Columba, taken from Irish Texts, 
Keating, Vol. 3, page 71: 

* Mochua and Columecille were contemporaries, and when Mochua 
or MacDuach was a hermit in the desert the only cattle he had in the 
world were a cock and a mouse and a fly. The cock’s service to him 
was to keep the matin time of midnight: and the mouse would Ict 
him sleep only five hours in the day-ond-night, and when he desired 


and St. Peter’s approval of the Fiddler of 


to sleep longer, through being tired from making many crosses and 
genuflexions, the mouse would come and rub his ear, and thus waken 
him; and the service the fly did him was to keep walking en every 
line of the Psalter that he read, and when he rested from reciting his 
psalms the fly rested on the line he left off at till he resumed the 
reciting of his psalms. Soon after that these three precious ones died 
and Mochua, after that event, wrote a letter to Columcille, who was 
in Iona in Alba, and he complained of the death of his flock. 
Columcille wrote to him, and said thus ‘ O, brother,’ said he, * thou 
must not be surprised at the death of the flock that thou hast lost, 
for misfortune exists only where there is wealth,’ ” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Banna. 


A CHARGE OF PROFANITY 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sin,—It is really laughable to us Irish people when we learn 
from a clergyman’s letter in last week’s Spectator that Mis; 
E. . Somerville has been, after a long and honourable 
career as a writer, deemed “ profane ” by the author of it! 

Alas! Another injustice to my country from a Sassenach, 
for he must be one or he would know that profanity and 
“KE. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross” (I ean never dis- 
associate the two) are as far removed one from the other as 
the heavens from the earth. (Sure I wonder now is there a 
touch of profanity in that last sentence ?) 

I am not a clergyman, but J would never call a slaughter 
of babes a sacred subject. I have not, unfertunately, the 
pleasure of knowing Miss Somerville, but I have a strone 
knowledge of her books, and anything less profane for readin: 
They are altogether delightfa!. 

ANNE M. MILiNer. 


would indeed be hard to find. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gortmore, Eglinton Road, Dublin. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
“New Homes ror O1p” Hovusinc Exmipirion. 

I would like to call the attention of your readers to the 
**New Homes for Old’ Housing Exhibition, which will be 
held at the Foresters’ Hall, 259 High Road, Kilburn, on 
February 25th and 26th. The exhibition promises to be 
extremely interesting, and its objects are worthy of the 
warmest support.—Domvs. 

An APPEAL, 

Reader in Great Britain offers to send her copy of the 
Spectator, when finished with, to anyone in New Zealand 
or Canada. Will someone wishing to avail themselves of this 
write to Box X, ¢/o the Spectator ? 


TRAVELLING CINEMAS. 

Could a scheme be organized for travelling cinemas to visit 
outlying villages once a week during the winter? The * Back 
tothe Land” movement is diflicult to achieve because the youth 
of to-day is gravitating to the towns, where life is more amusing 
and wages are higher. A weekly form of entertainment such 
as cinemas afford would make for greater contentment in the 
village.Dorotiy ALLUUSEN. 

Books REQUIRED. 

The Rev. J. S. Bapcock, St. Sennen Rectory, Cornwall, 
will be grateful for any books suitable for a village lendine 
library. 


Poetty 


Non Omnis Moriar* 


Nor all of me will die, not all of me 
ass hence to unrelieved oblivion ; 
Some ‘quintessential spark must needs break free 
And soar and seek and touch at last the sun. 
Else were the very breath of life a liar, 
Which hath thereof, since my first sentient hour, 
Instinctive been a certitude, a star, 

A motive unto action, and a power. 
How otherwise could viewless poesy 
Prick me to render things invisible 

Half glimpsed through magic phrases, how and why 
Urge me unresting, bind me with a spell, 
To echo forth, tho’ faint, scarce audible even, 
The ultimate musie of the heart of heaven ? 

EF. B. W. CHarre.ow. 
*Horace, Odes III, XXX, 
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(a4 S 99 e e 4 
pectator Competitions ; 
RULES AND CONDITIONS | FP Jean Ji 
Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. The namo and address, or / THouG 
pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. When a word limit is set » so to 8 
words must be counted and the number given. No entries can be returned. Prizes may be divided at the a rrors 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. The judge reserves the ho ‘<I 
right to print or quote from any entry. ‘The judge’s decision is final, and no correspendence can be entered - Englis 
into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, © view 0 
London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). ; 


a com] 


Competition No. 43 (Ser py “ Carp.”) : _ JAMES. unexp 

‘ ‘ i With a score of other guillemots and gulls, he had been caught) yfacdo 

A prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best list of five social waste steamer oil and, when found, was being battered in the gy - fene 
customs or institutions which in the opinion of com- ona Sussex beach. At first, he used his somewhat formidable bea, Be lcter 

petitors should be discontinued. Reasons need not against his rescuers ; but he soon quieted down and, having ben) twenty 

ba ates cleaned with petrol and soap and water, has settled down ag, reader 

e given. member of the family. The cat, though vexed by his draught F 





ae : : ; : : ~ diligen 
Entries must be received not later than Monday, February 8th, habit of wing-flapping when pleased, allows him to take fish fron b dilige : 
1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of her plate. He sleeps for choice in the hollow of the dog’s nek — the 
February 20th, 1932. comes when called, and likes to be nursed and petted. He tum) — conge! 
from a bath with disgust: one has been enough. He shows) ystabli 
soe ae 7 9 desire to escape, and when he has had enough of the garden will wa; 
Competition No. 44 (SET By “ Ducut.”) outside the A il to be let in. And he ae the pert dg Evidently, E Rouss 
A prize of £2 2s. is offered for a new and original 7¢tired mariner. J. L. Cavum, a 
Song for Saint Valentine’s Day. Songs may be serious, § re ) 
sentimental; amusing or satirical, but must not exceed 25 : a ws Be chert 
noe ut Haulin seis Result of Limerick Competition No. 1 Fite fa 
Entries must be received not later than Monday, February 15th, THE most popular subjects this week were Signs in th gang. 
1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of | Heavens, Eros, The B.B.C. and Novels, and the Judge Alight. 7 him, 
February 27th, 1932. ing from a *bus. The entries of F. G. Wilson, G. H. Orpen) as hi 
The result of Competition No. 42 will appear in our ion y eoms pest an gaya Rage ugemi 3 evider 
tears : J. Berry are commended, and the priz rt oe ale 
next issue. Dorothy Sillar, 88 Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 8. The 
. ee never, 
-_ ah x ba TAT rN wT r ° 
Limerick Competition No. 14 THE WINNING ENTRY. this 
me ; d News oF THE WEEK: SIGNS IN THE HEAVENS. finger 
A PRIZE of £1 Is. is offered each weck for a new and Said Pussy to Savage, “ you vandal ! p 2 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt Unless you take care you will land all eee 
with in the current number of the Spectator.. The gies ugh at cay val oa 
fourteenth of these competitions closes on Monday, igs ¥ agp your ee lal!” ying 
pe ea 0290 ) oe oat l é Leer Se t's not only coarse; it’s a scandal! — (ther 
February 15th, 1932. Entries should be marked on the Ss ve 
. . . > SLL, . mtv 
envelope “ Limerick No. 14 a a 
The result of the twelth of these competitions will be Highly Commended : , eae 
announced in our next issue. Eros (letter to Editor, page 83). agont 
[It is requested that to facilitate the work of the Does Vyvyan Adams suppose read 
judges, entries should, whe ossible, be submitted We shall ever call “ Ecross ” ‘* Erose”? 2 Se veniu 
judges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on Ei Sen dota. doce he meee en os 
postcards. } No more to say “* Veenus ” ine 
When “ Vennus” is right as he knows ? and 
+4 . W. Hopeson Burner, F__ politi 
Report of Competition No. 41 : 
: 3 ard 
(Rerorr AND AwarD By ‘“ DUGLI.”’) _ ‘Tur B.B.C. ann NoveErs. F the 1 
A prize of £2 2s, was offered for a new and true story of a bird aed Socios i svn ped ‘I sense 
or birds, told in not more than 150 words. ne A wi Ag a ante ee wade 
A curious feature of this competition has been the number But I bought her instead State 
of entries from Switzerland, | There must be something in Mr. Thingummy’s Cocktails and Kisses. such 
mountain air that raises the intelligence of birds ! D. MeNett : 
. ‘ taal tion 
There have been anecdotes of “all little birds that are,” he 
though, perhaps naturally, sparrows figured in the greatest Tue Sprrecraror’s Norenoox. — Bes 
number; of eagles, bul-buls, purple-rumped sunbirds, a ‘No criminal envies the judges, —~ eredi 
chaparell and a number of parrots. Mrs. Kirkland Vesey’s Whose wages the nation begrudges, to b 
amusing “ Scandal of Pigeon Life ” is a story of London birds ; For the prisoner rides 
the Rev. G. P. Crawford tells a touching little story of a _, tn a coach with black sides 
robin ; Mrs. Spenser's story is an interesting example of team While the judge takes a ‘bus or else trudges. 
work on the part of swallows ; M. Sachs tells of the intelligence J. Berry, 
of * the common hen.” ‘ . pie 
Among the possible prizewinners ‘* James ” and ‘* Jemima ” ns = THE Heavens (Spectator, page 67). 
were neck and néck, and from sheer inability to choose Phere vitin’é old fellow called Lear Am 
between them, the judge has been forced to divide the prize. W ages ahi . * Vontes ¢ ; 
\ prize of £1 1s. is, therefore, awarded to each of the following : Why wd pel enh Ae Bue? The 
Mrs. Hume-Rothery, Mendip House, Headington Hill, Oxford hab aan Pomel & 
é er ; ere coapetcus ’ Of Buggins’ Ubiquitous Beer ! 
and J. L. Cather, Upmeads, Bexhill Old ‘Town, Sussex. , D.M Casi 
The following, in addition to those already mentioned, eer who 
are highly commended: Edythe Hinkley, L. H. Eardley iio 
Wilmot, M. M. Benvie and Fred C. Gibbons. Th ‘ Pie 
e Brynmawr Appeal List inal 
THE WINNING BIRD STORIES. ‘i : desc 
Tue TRUE Story oF JEMIMA, Total acknowledged in the Spectator of January 30th was Bast 
Jemima is our Runner Duck. She has lived in our garden for £1,637 14s. 8d. the 
nearly thirteen years and she is nearly fifteen years old. aes a : £8. d wih 
Every year she increases in intelligence and cheerfulness and she J.A.deC. Hamilton 10 © 0 | Miss Bartlett ae 1 O O08 he 
still lays good eggs for part: of the year. She is indefatigable in M. F. oe eee. tO OD) Bes Belk +3. ee 1 0 08 7 
killing slugs and once slaughtered a rat. Oe i ar ae ats 5 O O11] Mrs. Souper, 10s. 6d.; I. D. Py the 
The damage she does is negligible. Miss O’Bryen-Taylor 5 0 O K. F. T., Anonymous, 108;)— whi 
She overwhelms the family dog with affection and lays her head Mrs. Charles Duff .. 3 3 O “ Family,” The Rev. W. H pei 
upon his shoulder when he is taking a quiet nap in the sunshine. Mrs. W. Davies .. 3 3 O Wright, ds. ; Anonymous, aie 
Some time ago a visitor, looking at her, remarked tome, ‘“‘ What  ‘“ Rivulus’”’.. ar > 2 8 2s. 6d. / Inst 
is the good of keeping an old duck like that 2? She cannot keep on F.H.C.,.M.C.&C.J. 110 O ———§ the 
laying much longer; she had better be made into soup.” Jemima  ‘* Dominey” as 110 0 £46 3 0 pol 
listened, looked up at the speaker, and gently murmuring ‘‘ Quack, ‘* Logandene ” a I: @ ——_—f . 
quack,” waddied briskly away, and laid a large egg on the front J.W.& P.E.Beldam 1 1 0] Total at time of jus 
door mat, Mrs, Humi-Rorsery, Mrs, Bulloch a -* OO going to press £1,683 17 4) 
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Jean Jacques Rcusseau. By Matthew Josephson. (Gollancz, 18s.) 
qyouen the time has been when the name of Rousseau was, 
so to say, sky-written in letters of fire, suggestive of Carlylean 
horrors below, there was curiously little written about him by 
| English authorities in the nineteenth century. The current 
> view of him might perhaps be not inaccurately described as 
sompound of vague knowledge and vague dislike. But an 
pected champion suddenly arose, in 1906, when Frederika 





ac 


: ex 
Ught in . tsdconle put forth her two formidable volumes in his 
ee | defence: a labour of love, keen-eyed and critical, the fruit of 
1 bem Be twenty years’ unwearied research. And one at least of her 
Nasif readers, twenty-five years ago—ceheu! fugaces—-arrived, after 
svehty q diligent examination, at two definite conclusions. One, that 
ge | inthe teeth of prejudice—for charges of conspiracy are un- 
> tun; congenial to English erities—the irrefutable Frederika had 
ows! = pstablished her thesis, and proved, that the character of 
hp Rousseau had been deliberately blackened by a conspiracy of 
me - defamation, organized by Grimm, Diderot and others : 
- thereby leading astray such critics as Sainte-Beuve, Kdmond 
Scherer, and John Morley. Two, that after scraping away 
II the false black industriously plastered over Rousscau by the 
n the gang, the question still remained ; Did that wholly exonerate 
light. him, leaving him all white ? Was he so virtuous after all ? 
Irpen,) sas: his champion ended by implying. ‘There is plenty of 
Surne} - evidence, apart from the black. What does it prove ? 
ed ty : : arc 
There were in Rousseau two fundamental eharacteristics, 
never, that we can recall, sufficiently estimated by anybody in 
this matter. (Curiously cnough, James Boswell laid bis 
linger accurately on one of them. See Mr. Josephson’s book, 
p. 424.) To begin with, he was, beyond all controversy, a 
“lone” man; singular, uncomfortably unlike other people, 
oulandish, prickly, with something “ shady about him 
(Théerése Levasseur) yet with a suggestion of a moral super- 
res iority complex, never far from the surface. Such a per- 
sonality inevitably and unawares arouses dislike and ant- 
' ayonism, which easily passes into energetic hostility, for no 
readily rendered reason. And next, like some other men of 
genius, he appears to have been utterly destitute of humour, 
Hine illae lacrimae! Reading, not mercly the Confessions 
and the Nouvelle Heéloise, but even Emile ov his various 
er, § political treatises, we constantly feel, as we do in reading 
_ Paradise Lost, that notwithstanding the magnificent style, 
the thing could not have been written by a man with any 
sense of humour: that is, understanding. Rousseau never 
understood either the nature of man or the nature of the 
State. Fatal defect, which, combined with a singularity 
such as his, is apt to inspire others with an irresistible inclina- 
tion to indulge in what is colloquially termed * Jeg-pulling ~ : 
as, @g.. it was obviously a ‘‘ leg-pull ” of a distinetly dis- 
creditable order into which Hume injudiciously allowed himself 
to be drawn. The deadly and unsmiling carnestness of the 
. Monetary 
Essuys in Persuasion, By John Maynard Keynes. (Macmilbn, 
10s. 6d.) 
America Weighs Her Gold. By James Harvey Rogers. (Milford. 
12s. 6d. 
The Gold "Tangle and the Way Out. By Frederick and Alfred 
Wigglesworth. (John Lane 5s.) 
Cassanpra, according to the classical dictionaries, was a lady 
who, having resisted the advances of Apollo, was punished 
by him with the gift of aecurate prophecy, complicated by 
inability to convince her hearers. When therefore Mr. Keynes 
describes, in his preface, this collection of Essays in Persuasion 
¥ as the * croakings of a Cassandra who could never influence 
the course of events in time,” he is claiming an infallibility 
B which the contents of the book go far to confirm. Most of 
» 0 the chapters in it show this gifted writer criticizing, with all 
P, the force of his vigorous style, political and financial measures 
ms Which have been discredited by the subsequent course of 
us, events, But does this prove that he was always right? For 
instance, is it certain, because we have now been pushed off 
o the gold standard, that Mr. Keynes's brilliant attacks on our 
sine policy in returning to it at the pre-War parity have been 





justified 2? If the course of world trade had been otherwise, 


Jean Jacques Rousseau 


victim in his own vindication, his * attitude,” turns comedy 
into tragedy. Like his disciples, such as Madame Roland, 
Robespierre, St. Just and others, Rousseau was invariably 
“ virtuous.” But, alas! virtue, like modesty, loses by her 
own approval; only this they never see. le was always uo 
Plutarch man, a Cato or Fabricius. Just so, he was per- 
petually haunted by the idea of “ playing Lycurgus **—for 
Corsica, or Poland, or France, or anybody else. He was 
the first of that long line of alien revolutionaries who for the 
last hundred years have been pushing enthusiastically into 
countries of which they knew absolutely nothing, advocating 
* constitutions,” and promising, as he did, amelioration of 
their lot to ‘“* down-trodden serts,” who discover, too late, by 
sad experience, that their lot becomes worse than before. 

No! Notwithstanding the excellent Frederika, we cannot 
feel happy either about the virtue or the wisdom of Rousseau. 
And, indeed, it is not easy to understand how any man 
can rise from reading Rousseau’s § self-revelation—not only 
in his Confessions—without a feeling of repulsion, to say the 
least. The youth who could saddle a poor innocent servant 
girl with the guilt of his own theft is just the same man who 
was always spreading sickly sentimental emotion like a 
coverlet over the revolting form. of -unmentionable 
sensuality. One man only could ever dub him virtuous--and 
that was himself. 


most 


But enough! "To anybody interested our advice is short : 
get, by all means, Mr. Josephson’s new volume, by far the 
best of all recent studies of Rousseau : a veritable quarry for 
miners in search of the facts. Mr. Josephson has given us, not 
a portrait, but something infinitely better—ample materials 
for x judgement, with one qualification. Writing with 
atiractive simplicity, he follows step by step the erratie son 
of a Geneva watchmaker from his cradle to his grave. Covering 
all the ground, and raising all the questions, with much novel 
evidence, taking his reader along at leisure, through all the 
localities, and introducing all the personalities that des Lebens 
labyvinthisch Lauf irren. An admirable, indispensable book, 
not likely soon to be superseded. And yet this is not the end. 
Since Rousseau died in 1778, it was beyond and outside Mr. 
Josephson’s business to deal with the Revolution of 1789. 
But Rousseau cannot be judged apart from the Revolution. 
Though the real cause of the Revolution had nothing to do 
with Rousseau, yet as it developed, its direction fell, in the 
chaos, into the hands of his disciples. And if that was bene- 
ficial, he stands. But if, on the contrary, it was disastrous ? 
Our interpretation of the Revolution must be preliminary to 
our judgement of Rousseau. It be that he was : false 
light, a Will-o’-the-wisp, leading men off the true path into un- 
In history, said Disracli, experiments are 


may 


fathomable bogs. 
revolutions, 
F. W. 


Bain, 


Prophets 


and there had been no American boom and slump, and British 
industry iad shown more adaptability, it is surely possible 
thet he might have been wrong. Iowever, there is the faet 
that he has scored many bull’s-eyes as a prophet. Is he 
voing to be right about War debts ? He tells us that if all, 
ov nearly all of what Germany pays in Reparations has to be 
used to repay the United States for the financial part thal 
she played in the common struggle, many will feel that this 
result is not tolerable to the sentiments of mankind or in 
reasonable accord with the spoken professions of Americans ; 
but he adds that it is a diflicult matter for any Englishman in 
authority to take the initiative in saying such things officially : 

‘ Obviously, we must pay what we have convenanted to pay. 
and any proposal, if there is to be one, must come from the United 
States. It fell to my lot during the War to be the official drafts- 
man in the British Treasury of all the financial agreements with 
the Allies and with the United States, out of which this situation 
has arisen. In the light of the memories of those days, I continue 
to hope that in due course, and in her own time, America will tell 
us that she has not spoken her last word.” 

Let us hope that he is going to be right once more. But 
the recent behaviour of Congress is not encouraging. 
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In America Weighs her Gold we have an extremely 
interesting survey by a Professor of Economics at Yale of 
the world’s monetary problems, and the American point of 
view thereon. Professor Rogers does not spare his country- 
men, whom he describes as ** not knaves nor care-frce morons, 
but simply children,” not shirking their international 
responsibilities, but not even knowing that they have any. 
He writes brightly and with a brevity that is in refreshing 
Contrast with the complicated long-windedness of many of 
America’s economic pundits. Look at these passages on the 
tariff policies of the United States and their consequences : 
“The Middle-Western farmer, after four generations of duping 
by the protectionist spell-binders, three years ago still listened 
with unabated admiration to politicians who, with straight faces, 
told him that a tariff on wheat and other farm products would 
relieve his financial worries. The laborer, too, until recently, 
while claiming publicly his supreme interest in at least the American 
laboring class as a whole, still swallowed the hoax of the protection 
of his wages against onslaughts by his poorly paid brothers abroad. 
Nevertheless, however corrupt its making and however well glossed 
over its domestic injustices, the international effects of a tariff 
are not so easily changed. The simple fact remains that by our 
high and increasing customs duties, we have made payments to 
us from abroad extremely and increasingly difficult.” 

Professor Ropers is, perhaps, all the more illuminating 
from the fact that he wrote just before England was forced 
off the gold standard. He ends his book by saying that 
“even his Golden Majesty’s throne is no longer so firmly fixed, 
More than once it has been suggested that if France and the United 
States insist on taking most of the monetary gold out of the world, 
why shouldn’t they be allowed to have it all? Certainly no greater 
practical joke could be played on them. Such a solution, however, 
to the world’s immediate ills is as unrealizable as it is intelligent. . . 
In spite of long suffering and poverty, his Majesty’s aristocracy 
and their cohorts are just as loyal as ever. Temporarily, against 
their ponderous importance, in the ruthless balances of experience, 
mere common sense is of inconsequential weight.” 

Well, we shall see. If Professor Rogers is right, then 
Messrs. F. and A. Wigglesworth are leading us astray in 
their book The Gold Tangle and the Way Out. They attribute 
most of the evils from whici the world is suffering to the 
gold standard, giving, perhaps, less attention than they 
deserve to the many non-monetary causes that helped to 
wreck the ships of trade and finance. But they write clearly 
and with earnest conviction and practical knowledge of the 
facts of business, and present indications are, perhaps, in 
favour of the adoption of some form of the ‘ isometric” 
currency that they favour, based on an Index Number of the 
chief commodities, by a majority of the great trading countries, 
ilere is their conclusion : 

‘Our adherence to gold was rapidly destroying our power, 
political, financial and industrial. Like the phoenix, we can 
arise now with new life and new heart to new tasks. Our power 
to lend will revive with our power to produce and sell our pro- 
duction. New power to dominate the councils of Europe will 
come with industrial strength and with our ability to do justice 
in all our dealings through their relation to a sound standard. . . 
Africa, India, Ireland, Egypt and the dependencies remain attached 
to our system. Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland have 
followed suit. We make it easier for Australia and New Zealand 
to return to the fold. The adherents of gold are even now in a 
minority. Other nations, even the United States, will find that 
allegiance to gold mcans far greater uncertainty than allegiance 
to the pound.” 

Tt is a very stimulating programme. But it may be observed 
that the working of an isometric currency is not quite so 
simple a matter as some enthusiasts seem to think. 


Hl. WitHeRrs., 


The Lunatic, the Lover, and the 
Poet 


By Roy Campbell. 
By H. D. 
By Lascelles Abercrombie. 


The Georgiad. 
Red Roses for Bronze. 

The Sale of St. Thomas. 

33. 6d.) 

Mr. Roy Camppey’s Muse is a lady of undoubted talents but 
uncertain temper. Generally she has a grievance ; and when 
she has, it is not nursed but proclaimed at the top of her voice. 
Jn this case her grudge is, according to the publisher's prefatory 
statement, against ‘* the various stereotyped cults in contem- 
porary literature . . . the vast, if vague, society of stereotyped 
literary amateurs and back-scratchers, commonly known as 
Bloomsbury ; who more or less regulate the literary journalism 
of the whole country.” The crusade is presumably a just one ; 


(Boriswood. 5s.) 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 
(Secker, 


——__ 
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there will at least be little material for conscientious Objection: 
but it is a little surprising, and certainly disappointing, that 
Mr. Campbell should have reckoned the undertaking wort 
his time or trouble. It suggests moreover that the only 
way he can find to assert his own independence is to dey 
the probity of others; taking Mr. Campbell’s prejudices 
for granted and for what they are worth, we might have thought 
it more consistent of him if he had ignored the distastety| 
susurrus of his contemporaries and sustained his Convictions 
with the same air of haughty lyricism that distinguish 
some of the poems in Adamastor. His poetical coat of army 
however, as implied on the dust wrapper of this book, would 
display a bull, perpetually on the aggressive, charging 
fence or any other convenient obstacle, not because it was jy 
the way, but merely because it happened to exist. 

The subject of this poem then, the second-rate —or thy 
unsuccessful ;_ the distinction is imperfectly sustaincd—is gy 
extension of the text he treated with more compactness in th 
poem “Georgian Spring” in his Zarly Poems. The Georgia 
is a series of variations on the theme. To provide a framework 
for the mass of his satire, Mr. Campbell contrives a centr 
figure—Androgyno—anxious to wed the Muses, whom hy 
takes for a personally conducted tour through  Georgiay 
Kingland, He proves, however, but an_ indifferent 
leaving the poor fellow to his own devices, alone 


guide, 


“To battle through some miles of slush and slime 
Along the country roads, whose gutters ring 
With the loud gushings of the Georgian Spring,” 
while he himself takes refuge behind the hedges of a thousan{ 
diversions. As Androgyno plods on his way, Mr. Campbell 
tweaks the noses of his contemporaries and asserts his ow 
virility. We chases nature poets through the fields, hu 
insults at them, and charges off on some fresh mission, He 
rails at reviewers and psycho-analysts, and attacks, with the 
lashes of some hundred odd lines, a certain poct who wa 
unwise enough to bestow commendation on an earlicr satire, 
Androgyno, miraculously fresh after his exertions, we meet 
again at dinner : 
* Dinner, most ancient of the Georgian rites, 
The noisy prelude of loquacious nights, 
At the mere sound of whose unholy gong 
The wagging tongue feels resolute and strong, 
Senate of bores and parliament of fools, 
Where gossip in her native empire rules ; ” 
and so on. Androgyno’s appearance, however is again of the 
briefest. After a riotous evening, he is transported to London, 
‘* Where now he’s editing a posh review. . .” 
and the book ends with another four pages of dogmatie 
fireworks, 

It is unlikely that this labour of hate will add to Mr. Camp- 
bell’s existing poctical reputation. Neither literary back 
seratching, which he opposes, nor literary back-biting, which 
presumably he favours, can be of much assistance to the cause 
of poctry ; and this poem contains only one passage, that in 
which Mr. Campbell reveals his likes instead of his dislikes, 
which can have any permanent value. Even judged by a lower 
standard, that of purely technical proficiency, the book is 
unsubstantial. Among much of an extreme cleverness, there 
is a great deal that is weak; a number of spineless inversions 
and some rhymes which should be the monopoly of the late 
Dr. Brewster’s dictionary. 

Between Mr. Campbell and H., D. there is a great gulf fixed, 
Never was there a poet in whose work form and sense were 0 
completely and clearly fused. Her earlier poems with theit 
precisely chiselled austerity recalled the slightly chilled 
emotion implicit in Greek sculpture. Then she was at her best 
when treating of the more abstract subjects; attempts to 
handle contemporary experience relaxed the frozen intensity 
of her verse and thawed it into a rather inconclusive fluidity. 
In this book she has advanced her technique to contain the 
world of to-day. She can write of everyday affairs and give 
them the necessary impersonality of distance ; of the remote 
and make it warm and living. Her chorus renderings from 


the Greek are constructed with an exact regard for the relation 
between the ages of their creation and their translation ; and 
so are more successful, if less reliable, than the reconstructive 
efforts of her more orthodox contemporaries. But her methods 
are emphatically her own, and it would be a daring or foolish 
man who attempted to borrow them, 
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If Mr. Abercrombie has in the past been strangely neglected 
by critics, it is presumably because his work cannot be ear- 
marked with any of the convenient labels in the manner in 
which it is the convention of this age to brand its poets. 
Although the first act of this dramatic poem appeared in the 
first volume of Georgian Poetry, the distinctive epithet, as 
we now use it, can in no way be applied to its author. The 
Sale of St. Thomas is a work on a large seale, dealing with the 
mission of St. Thomas to India, and one which may well 
an important influence on the poetry of the next few 

The spell of Marlowe and the later Elizabethans is 
evident in the dialogue, there is an occasional phrase in the 
descriptive passages which might have been written by Mr. 
Eliot, here and there a cadence which bears the charm of 
Mr. Yeats. It is a poem of sustained experience, of con- 
centrated and blended sense and imagination ; in its possible 
implications, perhaps the most considerable poem of length 
since The Waste Land; and owing to Mr. Campbell’s failure 
to generalize his attitude, far more effective than The Georgiad 
as a protest against the poetical instabilities of the last twenty 


DH. Y¥. 
A Great Queen 


fsabella of Spain. By W. T. Walsh. (Sheed and Ward. 15s.) 
JsaBELLA, Queen of Castile and wife of Ferdinand, King of 
Aragon, who was born in 1451, and died in 1504, was a 
remarkable woman. In her reign of thirty years Spain was 
transformed from a geographical expression into a coherent 
and powerful State. The feudal lords were bought to heel. 
The Moorish Kingdom of Granada was conquered in a tre- 
mendous twelve years’ campaign. ‘The Spanish fleet barred 
the Turkish advance on Italy, and the Spanish army under 
Gonsalvo de Cordoba acquired Naples for the Spanish Crown. 
Moreover, Isabella had the wit to recognize Columbus’s genius 
and sent him to discover the New World. Such a queen, 
whose achievements were admittedly due in great part to her 
character and personality, has attracted many biographers, of 
whom Prescott is the best known in English. But Prescott is 
antiquated and there was real need for the new full-length 
study of Isabella which Mr. Walsh has produced. It is an 
admirable piece of work, well informed, sympathetic, spirited 
in style and as absorbing as any novel. Mr. Walsh does not 
conceal his strong Roman Catholic prejudices any more than 
Prescott tried to suppress his robust Protestantism. Thus 
the new biographer is never tired of girding at the Jews, 
and especially the Christianized Jews—conversos and 
marranos—Wwho were very numerous in mediaeval Spain. 
He takes very seriously the cases of alleged ritual murder 
which Ied ultimately to-the expulsion of the Jews. Moreover, 
he is at pains to make out a case for the Inquisition, though he 
quite honestly notes that the Pope was far more inclined 
to treat conversos leniently than Isabella was. In Mr. 
Walsh’s eyes Torquemada was a kindly old gentleman, and by 
no means a monster of fanatical cruelty. But Mr. Walsh’s 
prejudices are obvious and self-avowed, and it may fairly be 
said that they accord with the spirit of the age which he is 
describing. Isabella, though reared in a dissolute court, was 
an intensely pious woman, who believed that Jews and 
Moslems were the enemies of God. A biographer who to some 
extent shares her views can perhaps make her policy more 
comprehensible than a nincteenti-century Protestant like 
Prescott could. 

Isabella’s troubled girlhood makes a vivid introduction to 
the story. While her weak and_ profligate half-brother 
Enrique reigned in Castile, her case seemed desperate, especi- 
ally after the death of her own brother, Alfonso, the heir- 
apparent. The Portuguese King and the brother of Louis XI 
of France were pressing suitors for her hand, but Enrique 
wanted to marry her by force to one of his favourites. She 
had to take refuge with friendly prelates before she could marry 
the man of her choice, Ferdinand, the heir to Aragon, and even 
then she had to keep out of Enrique’s clutches. When he 
died, the Portuguese supported the claim of his alleged 
natural daughter, La Beltraneja, to the throne, and they 
Were not easily worsted. ‘Then the new Queen and her consort 
had to suppress mutinous nobles and the robber bands whom 
they patronized. The “ Holy Brotherhood ”—a_ conscript 
Police in which every citizen had to serve his turn—changed the 


have 


years. 


To deal with the Christianized Jews 
despite the reluctance of the 
Vatican. Isabella’s crusade against the Moors began in 
earnest in 1481, when Islam, triumphant in the Near East, 
was threatening the West and the King of Granada opened an 
offensive against his neighbours. Mr. Walsh describes the 
long and ardous campaign very fully, and shows that 
Isabella’s persistence had much to do with the final victory in 
1492, when Granada surrendered. In the Alhambra a few 
days later the sovereigns received Columbus, Isabella with 
sympathy, Ferdinand with a scepticism that was not wholly 
unwarranted, and it was at Granada that Isabella a little 
later came to the fateful decision to support and finance the 
strange Italian’s Atlantic voyage. To her, and not to her 
shrewd husband, the credit is due. Mr. Walsh’s estimate of 
Columbus is sensible and not too flattering. He was a mystic, 
and very difficult to deal with, as most mysties are when they 
are both vainglorious and vague. ‘There can be no doubt 
that the Queen treated him fairly. After her death Ferdinand 
refused to supply the funds for a fifth voyage, and on other 
than sentimental grounds the King’s refusal was probably 
justified, for Columbus had made himself unpopular and was 
unlikely to add to his great achievement. Isabella’s later 
years were marked by domestic sorrows contrasting with 
political successes. She lost in rapid succession her son, her 
eldest daughter, that daughter’s son who was heir to both 
Spain and Portugal. The second daughter, Juana, was 
unhappily married to Philip, son of the Emperor Maximilian. 
The youngest daughter, Catalina—our Catherine of Aragon— 
was a miserable widow at Henry VII's unfriendly court. 
Isabella had her full share of private misfortune as well as of 
publie glory, and the end, when it came in 1504, cannot have 
been wholly unwelcome. 


face of the countryside. 
the Inquisition was set up, 
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France and Her Colonies 
The French Colonial Venture. 
King. 12s. 6d.) 
Lyautey of Morocco. By Sonia E. Howe. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
20s.) 
Ir is in a way refreshing to meet a man of one idea, for his 
position is so easy to understand. The position of Dr. 
Southworth (apparently an American writer) is clarity itself: 
that it is only by the evaluation of national ventures in money- 
terms that one can hope to bring “ rationality into the actions 
and policies of nations.’’ Money, therefore, is the test of the 
worth of all colonial adventure. Such adventure holds but 
little attraction for the Frenchman, for he is not a true 
colonist ; he does not relish the adventures or the hardships 
to be found in the back of beyond, and he hankers ever after 
the amenities of the Motherland. Moreover, the almost 
static population of France cannot afford large-scale emigration, 
at least into the tropics. Starting, then, from these postulates, 
the author of The French Colonial Venture proceeds to show 
by a rigidly economic argument that France and other colony- 
holding countries, save Great Britain and Holland, who 
directly or indirectly have been able to make their colonies 
pay, would do well to rid themselves at all events of their 
tropical possessions. (Of the tropical dominions of the United 
States of America the author is significantly or discreetly 
silent.) These regions would produce at least as much and 
probably more for France if they were in the hands of others, 
of Great Britain or of Germany, or if they were administered 
with the wise and profit-producing economy of the Dutch 
Indies. Scandinavia has no colonies and yet easily procures 
all the raw material it needs. Lastly, by shedding some of the 
colonies, France would disembarrass herself of an enormous 
military expenditure. 

Dr. Southworth’s argument is closely reasoned and sup- 
ported by copious statistics and, though it will not always 
secure the reader’s agreement, it certainly deserves attention 
and conveys much information on the little-known topic of 
French colonial enterprise. Professedly economic in view, the 
author recognizes, though he does not dilate on them, the 
existence and importance of other factors—political, military 
and psychological—in estimating the ultimate worth to 
France (and by a parity of reasoning to other countries) of 
oversea possessions. He notes, for instance, that “ the kernel 
of the non-economic importance of Indo-China and tropical 
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Africa to France is their fighting-man power,” but at the same 
time acutely observes that the utilization of the Annamites or 
the Senegalese as soldiers depends entirely on the ccutrol of 
the seas. Were it possible to conceive Great Britain at war 
with France, how many Annamite poilus would be likely to 
yet through the Suez Canal and land at Marseilles ? But all the 
author's speculations, essentially academic in cast, are to some 
extent barren. The French own these various regions. Is it in 
the least degree probable that they will ever voluntarily 
renounce them ? 

The sole exception Dr. Southworth would allow to the 
French as foreign landholders is North Africa—Algeria, Tunis 
and the Protectorate of Morocco. There the French peasant 
can find climate, soil and occupation not greatly different from 
those of the South of France, and a region quite near the 
Motherland would furnish—does furnish—-a valuable military 
recruiting ground or labour supply ; while the possession of 
the North African coast helps towards the security of French 
commerce in the Mediterranean. Of these territories the most 
recently acquired is Morocco, the French protectorate having 
been proclaimed in 1912, and it is on the story of the extension 
of French influence over that one-time empire that Marsha] 
J.yautey’s career found its culmination. Mrs. Howe’s_bio- 
graphy leaves some points to be desired: it lacks precision 
in dates, so that events cannot always be viewed in proper 
chronological context, and it deals overmuch in generalizations 
where the reader would have preferred concrete instances, 
which the correspondence of Lyautey, always a prolific letter- 
writer, could easily have supplied. Still, the book does contain 
«a generalized conspectus of the enlightened character of 
Lyautey’s colonial administration. Trained in the patient and 
far-sighted principles of his military chief and friend, Galliéni, 
both in Tonkin and in Madagascar, Lyautey came to Morocco 
convinced of the efficacy of a policy of gentleness, persuasion 
and good will, and that a conquest of heart was infinitely 
more enduring than a conquest by force. Hence followed 
for Morocco schools and hospitals, railways, roads and ports, 
justice and improved agriculture (the Marshal actually 
organized flower and vegetable shows during the Great War) 
ihese to take the place of extortionate taxation, disorder of 
every kind and murderous raiding. All this is of course a 
commonplace of British colonial administration, of which 
Lyautey was a sincere admirer, and particularly did he admire 
(to use his own words) our “ essentially elastic adaptation to 
countries,” and our faculty, notably displayed in Nigeria, of 
associating native control with our own. The result of his 
policy of pacific penetration was that he was able to steady 
Morocco. against incessant German intrigue throughout the 
War, and that only a few years after the fierce rising of 1907. 
That lawlessness has not disappeared from Morocco the recent 
Riff rebellion has made clear, but enough has been accom- 
plished by the French under Marshal Lyautey’s wise guidance 
to ensure for the country an ultimate future of prosperity and 
justice. M. J. C. M. 


A Contrast in Autobiographies 


Three Houses. By Angela Thirkell. 
Humphrey Milford. 6s.) 


(Oxford University Press : 


Discreet Memoirs. By Lady Clodagh Anson. (G,. Bateman 
Blackshaw. 12s. 6d.) 


uiese two books gain in interest by being read, as I read 
ithem, within a few days of each other. Apart from the fact 
that they are both by women and are concerned (the first 
wholly, the second in part) with Late Victorian childhood, it 
would be hard to imagine a greater contrast. 

Mrs. Thirkell is the daughter of Professor J. W. Mackail 
and the grand-daughter of Edward Burne-Jones. ‘The three 
houses whose portraits she sets out to give us are 27 Young 
Street, Kensington Square, where her parents lived; The 
Grange, North End Road, Fulham, once the home of Samuel 
Richardson ; and North End House, Rottingdean. The last 
two belonged to the Burne-Joneses, and at each of them the 
author and her brother and sister spent many happy days 
The quiet, leisurely pages of this book are studded here and 
there with distinguished names: William Morris, Tadema, 
de Morgan, Holman Hunt-—these and many others like them 

were the commonplaces of her nursery days. But children as 
wa rule are healthily unimpressed by greatness, and, although 


—___ 
<<, 


she gives us some delightful descriptions of Burne-Jong 
kindness to his grandchildren, Mrs. Thirkell quite Proper) 
makes these great people of secondary importance in her book 
which is mainly a charming record of everyday nursery |i 
in the ‘nineties. It contains many excellently Observed ani 
recorded details about Nannies and children which it jg , 
good thing that somebody has written down ; and if it js; 
places a little monotonous, it is with the divine monotony ¢ 
childhood when (as Mrs. Thirkell says) “ it was always Sundy 
and one played for endless hours in a sunny garden,” oj 
few excursions into character study—notably of her ung 
Philip Burne-Jones, of her Nanny, and of her mother’s coy 
Rudyard Kipling—are so good that one wishes for more ; hy 
perhaps she will give us those in a later book. 

Lady Clodagh Anson’s book is three times the length, moy 
readable, yet not really so well worth reading. The writer; 
father was the fifth Marquess of Waterford, her grandfathg)” 
the eighth Duke of Beaufort, and her husband the son yf 
the third Earl of Lichfield. The dramatis personae ay, 
roughly speaking, divided into two classes—Duchesses ay) 
Down-and-outs. The Duchesses are (again roughly speaking F 
all related to her either by blood or marriage, and she seen) 
to be no more impressed by them than Mrs. Thirkell by th) 
artistic and literary lions of her youth. The Down-and-ou | 
she supplies with food and drink from her well-know)_ 
canteen and her * midnight motor coffee-van.” It is, 
cheerful, kindly, bubbling book, crammed with anecdote! 
mostly trivial, sometimes amusing ; with words lik)” 
* marvellous” and “ frightful’; with double, and ey 4 
treble, exclamation marks. The writer displays a curioy | 
mixture of tolerance and prejudice, and her almost school § 
girlish enthusiasm carries one in a breathless rush from thf 
Ireland of forty or fifty years ago to the London of to-day, 7 
taking Italy and Texas en route. The section that deals with 
her life in Texas is better written than the rest, becaus 
like all writers who have not mastered the difficult art dj) 
selection, she describes unfamiliar things better than familia 
ones. The most interesting part, however, is at the en) 
where she talks of ** the marvellous changes that I have seen 
in convenience and simple comfort” and “ the spread of 
cheerfulness, interest, and general fullness of life among al F 
classes from top to bottom.” This is a refreshing point of) 
view, and Lady Clodagh backs it up with some entertaining 7 
comparisons between the habits and customs of to-day any 
those of yesterday. There is nothing scandalous in the book-/ 
except the grammar. JAN STRUTHER. 


The King of the Beggars 


The King of the Beggars : Bampfylde-Moore Carew. 


Kditel & 
by C. H. Wilkinson. (Oxford University Press, 15s.) 


Two saintly men, St. Augustine and Marcus Aurelius, thought 
indulgently of beggars and vagabonds. St. Augustin? 
envied their geniality and liberty, candidly admitting that, 
though he would refuse to abandon the tortures of the saintly 
life, his choice would spring from natural peevishness rathe 7 
than from love of the truth. Vagabondage is indeed a gift 
You are born to it. It is also hard and deeply specialize) 
work. No “high pressure” salesman calewlated the ™ sale? 
capacity ” of a district as finely as the most expert begyan.— 
But above all there is great comfort in seeing a rich man tricked 
by a rogue, or common self-righteousness hoodwinked by it 
own jargon. People wish to buy off their consciences bi 
giving alms—why should they not pay the price ? There’ 
also a certain lawless pleasure in being swindled, and only) 
the proud resent it. 

The Life and Adventures and the Apology of Bampfylde 
Moore Carew provide material for all kinds of reflections 0! 
this kind. 


Locke. Begging is an actor’s art, a_ skilful 
industry as Bampfylde-Moore Carew practised it. 
is a rogue, and there is rogue in us if we like him. And why 
not like him? The fact that he imposed himself upon half 
the quality, Quakers, and kind ladies of England in the early 
eighteenth century endears them to us. We might neve! 
have heard of them at all but for him. 


They cure one entirely of sentimentalizing theP 
beggar —the vice of romantics from Scott down to the latte? 
day commercialization by musical comedy and the late W. 4 
tradesman’ 
A rogue hy 
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that most crowded circle among the immortals—the circle 
of the victimized. At Exeter Quarter Sessions he was once 
prought up on a charge of forgery—he forged innumerable 
asses and documents, not as a criminal forger but merely 
to forward “his own Dear profession of Mumping ’’-—and 
the magistrates were so delighted with him that they dis- 
missed the case in which he was clearly guilty and asked him 
to dinner afterwards. One has the impression that, on the few 
occasions when he was caught by the law, he was treated very 
tolerantly. 

Of course he had the immeasurable advantage of being 


by birth a gentleman. The son of a clergyman, he had tzken 
voluntarily to begging in face of the pleas of his family and the 
wonder of his friends. At the age of sixteen he joined a com- 
pany of gypsies, dyed his skin, and made large sums by telling 
fortunes. He then developed a talent for stealing dogs, an 
art requiring great skill and courage, and from this became a 
rat-catcher. Finally, he fell to passing himself off as a dis- 
abled sailor, a cripple, an aged woman, or any character that 
had a topical attraction likely to draw charity and pity. His 
powers of disguise and acting account for his greatness in his 
profession ; but he did not depend on the inspiration of the 
moment alone. He was efficient. He read the newspaper 
carefully. If he read, for example, that a shipload of Quakers 
had foundered off the Irish coast, he disguised himself as a 
Quaker and passed himself off as one saved from the wreck, 
He informed himself thoroughly about his intended victims, 
even to the extent of searching the epitaphs in churchyards 
for those who were commended for their charity, and invoking 
it when he addressed their surviving relatives. Somerset 
and Devon, his favourite counties, had many seafaring 
families, and, although a martyr to “the Sea Distemper,” 
he sailed to Newfoundland in search of local colour for his 
tales. In the words of The Life and Adventures : 

“But now his resteless Spirit and unsettled Mind growing weary 
of Terra Firma, he resolves to make Tryal of another Element, 
and launch into the boundless Ocean.”’ 

All stories bear witness to his astonishing personality, but 
none is more extraordinary than that of his marriage. In 
Newcastle he intrigued his way into the affections of a young 
woman of good family and eloped with her to the south. 
The girl was seasick during most of the passage, and when she 
landed she discovered his true character. There was a scene, 
but the young gentlewoman decided at last to continue with 


him, and became almost as expert a beggar as he was. The 
condition of England at the time favoured them. The 


population was small, society was aristocratic, the law was ill 
organized, all who worked dressed according to trade, thus 
making visual deceit fairly easy, charity and superstition went 
hand in hand, and news travelled slowly. It is astonishing 
to see how many times he joined the Army for the few 
guineas and was able to desert the same night without being 
caught. 

There are two narratives of his life, both contained in this 
volume. One is objective and rather gleeful, the other is 
padded with very doubtful “ improving ” matter and prosy 
local colour. Both narratives have their own amusing and 
different kinds of naiveté, but neither tells us how he ended 
his days. Was the editor afraid of providing us with a final 
reason for moral disapprobation, or is it simply that the end 
of Bampfylde-Moore Carew is not known ? 

V.S. Prirenerr, 


inati riticism 
Illuminating C 

Men, Myths and Movements in German 
William Rose. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
Tats book is valuable alike to students of German literature 
and to all who are seriously interested in literature as a con- 
tinuous reflection of the ages. Dr. Rose has collected in one 
Volume a series of papers which covers a wide ground: 
beginning with a scholarly discussion of the Mediaeval Beast 
Epic, concerning which he steers a middle course between 
Foulet who attributed to it a chiefly monastic origin, and 
Sudre who was convinced that it had its roots in folk-lore, 
he goes on to provide a clarifying summary of all that 
is known of the historical Doctor Faust. There follows a 
much-needed appreciation ef the Simplicissimus of Grimmels- 
hausen, one of the most interesting phenomena in all litera- 


Literature. By 


ture, who bridges the dismal waste of German literature 
between the middle of the sixteenth century and the 
glorious renaissance at the close of the eighteenth. And then, 
after an enlightening and entertaining encounter with Baron 
von Miinchhausen and his unofficial chronicler, Raspe, Dr. Rose 
turns to criticism. 

His chapter on the historical background of Werther is 
most timely, for in recent years there has been a tendency to 
make light of Werther while retaining a blind adoration 
of its author. Dr. Rose takes the book quite seriously, as if 
should be taken, reproducing for us the mood of that genera- 
tion for which some sort of a Werther was inevitable. 
This chapter, together with an illuminating essay on the 
attitude of Goethe toward the Jews, should do much to dis- 
courage unhealthy romanticising. The fact is that the more 
one reverences Goethe’s work the more one detests his private 
life ; the two aspects are contradictory ; and it is refreshing 
to read in Dr. Rose’s book : * As an artist and a thinker he, in 
some ways, transcended the limits of space and time. In 
other ways, which we in England cannot help regarding as 
important aspects of a man’s character, he failed to soar 
beyond the prejudices of a courtier in a small eighteenth- 
century German princedom.” 

The rest of the book, after a penetrating and sympathetic 
account of Novalis(who seems to be less than anamein England, 
although in him was distilled the quintessence of the German 
Romantic Movement), is concerned with a rapid survey of 
modern German literature. Dr. Rose shows a full under- 
standing of the Expressionists and of the war-racked generii- 
tion in general. He quotes Kasimir Edschmid’s famous 
ultimatum: ‘ The world is there. It would be absurd’ te 
reproduce it. The greatest task of the Artist is to seareh out 
its intrinsic essence and create it anew.” The troub is that 
the Expressionist Movement in Germany went aground on its 
self-consciousness, and its critics and sympathisers, including 
Dr. Rose, seem to have been led astray by external appear- 
ances, All great art is * expressionism.” Kasimir Edschmid 
discovered a valuable formula, but it is only that formula 
which, unconsciously, has always been employed by great 
artists, KDWARD CRANKSHAW, 


Fiction 
Good Measure 


Shirley Sanz. By V. 8. Pritchett. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Boomerang. By Helen Simpson. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Pigeon Irish. By Francis Stuart. (Gollanez. 7s. 6d.) 
The Gates Flew Open. By Peadar O'Donnell. (Cape. 7s. Ge.’ 


Mr. Prircuett’s new novel will greatly increase his 
reputation. It has little plot. ‘Two girls, who for a moment 
overhear one another’s conversation in a Spanish restaurant 
in London, are brought by different sets of circumstances 
to the same town in Spain. Shirley, impetuous and romantic, 
cannot bear the departure of her Lewis. She makes hint 
marry her and take her to his Spanish home. Equipped 
for shock tactics, but not for standing a siege, she is slowly 
worsted by monotony and by Lewis’ aunts, until a baby 
combines with Lewis’ brother James to support her cause. 





A Book on French Art 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
PAINTING 


A Study in Conflict 
By JOHN ROTHENSTEIN 





“Tt deals almost exclusively with the evolution of 


French art from David. to Cézanne ... it is 
eminently readable and stimulating.” 
DP. G. Konopy (Observer). 


With 16 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Meanwhile, Cynthia, the other girl, leading a depressed life 
with a depressed lover or two, drifts to Spain, drifts in and 
out of situations and entanglements, till she is glad to come 
as nurse to Shirley’s child. The knowledge that Cynthia has 
had what she herself has lacked preys upon Shirley. <A 
mild revolutionary outbreak, from which she seeks refuge 
with James, gives her her opportunity. The two are seen by 
a foolish little photographer, who tells Lewis. Lewis, rushing 
back to his home, is distracted from his violent purpose by 
Cynthia. He and Shirley are reconciled, and Cynthia goes. 
Shirley, complete with sin and husband, proves once more that 
woman can both eat her cake and have it. 

Considered as a whole, the story has a defect; but once 
this is admitted, the rest is praise. The first half, with its 
two strands as yet unrelated, is slow and rather uncertain. 
The characters are curiously listless. Apart from Shirley’s 
one spurt of energy, they have neither volition nor impulse. 
Mr. Pritchett, piercing them with the stilettos of his scrutiny, 
has drained away their life-blood. But, in the second part, 
where the two strands are united, they recover and are. most 
vividly alive. What observation Mr. Pritchett has, what 
insight into the byways of human nature ! From the first, one 
surrenders, and accepts him as one’s guide to reality. He 
has no superior in the art of swiftly conveying a scene : 

“At eight o’clock, the sudden passage of day to night happened 
in a few minutes. The sea that had been a lambent opal was 
extinguished and black. The sky had the green of cat’s eyes, the 
houses were pale as cheeses, the earth smooth, every shade an 
animal.” 

He is not interested in action. It is only after the captains 
and the kings have departed that he gets busy. The tumult 
and the shouting are valuable to him simply for their effect 
upon character and feeling. The dishonest-minded Shirley 
is a triumph : so is Cynthia, so is James. The minor characters 
are clearly seen—Miss Minty, Lake, the egregious Major 
Lerrall. Mr. Pritchett’s novel has left me dissatisfied with 
my perceptions and my knowledge of human nature. 

Miss Helen Simpson’s Boomerang does not start its official 
Australia-England-and-back flight till about its eighty-sixth 
page, but the opening episodes are so brilliant and so amusing 
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that they would be their own justification, even if they did 
not prepare one for what to expect in Clotilde. A 
Anne Boissy de Mortemar, becoming king of Corazon, ay 
island in the West Indies, went to England in search of g 
wife, ran over a dressmaker’s apprentice, and took her for 
his queen. Their son, Gustave-Félicité, was sent to the 
French court, and so survived the tidal wave which Over. 
whelmed Corazon. After various adventures, he founded g 
large family in Australia. His son Jacques-Marie, in whom 
Australia predominated, arrived more or less disreputably 
on board a steamer searching for treasure over the submergej 
Corazon: and came off badly in the subsequent develop. 
ments. His daughter, Clotilde (who has been telling th 
story) became secretary to a supposed authoress in Sydney, 
who turned out to be a white slave trader. She went for, 
voyage till the scandal had subsided, became engaged (fo 
convenience) to a Viscount, and came to Oxford, where sy 
took a position as secretary to the authoress her forme 
employer had pretended to be. Thanks to the authorey 
she really married her Viscount, now Lord Frome, who~ 
boomerang !—was made Governor-General of Australia, 
Then came the War. Clotilde reached the front line trenche 
on the Somme with an Australian friend called Hugh, who 
was killed: and that is the end of the book. 


After this, I need hardly tell you that Boomerang is not 
remarkable for its plot. Its series of fantastic incident 
give Miss Simpson all manner of opportunities, and she 
hardly misses one of them. At her best, she is brilliantly 
amusing, and her descriptive writing is of a very high order, 
At her less than best, she has intelligently read South Wind. 
Boomerang, which must be judged on manner, is a conspicuous 
success, despite a total lack of coherence, a slight hesitation 
between various degrees of detachment, and an occasional 
awkwardness in handling first-person narrative. 

I do not know how to describe Pigeon Irish without making 
it also sound fantastic, which it emphatically is not. Its 
time is the future. Its chief characters are about a dozen 
human beings and three pigeons. Ireland is involved in 
some vague war which symbolizes the assault of a rotten 
European civilization upon all that is represented by the 
Seven Churches. Joe Arigho, in command of the home 
forces, goes to the front in a steel monoplane, leaving one 
Frank Allen in his place. Allen encounters treachery and 
jealousy. He is married to Brigid, but Catherine Arigho, 
little more than a schoolgirl, fired with the fanatical, logical 
mysticism which is common enough in Ireland, proves to him 
that the days of martyrdom are not over, and that the martyr 
of the new style loses not life but love and honour. Parallel 
with this trio are the three pigeons, Conquistador, Daphnis, 
and Buttercup, who, conversing together on their flights, 
enact their own appropriate drama. 

Mr. Stuart has written a most original and beautiful book. 
It is easy enough to pick holes in it. His war is either too 
plausible or not plausible enough. He has the trick of the 
O'Flaherty short sentence : I think he has read Hemingway: 
I would not be surprised to hear that he had read Ak’s The 
Interpreters. But this is all beside the point. Pigeon Irish 
is something new. It is full of passages of sustained and 
beautiful writing—such as the arrival of the monoplane by 
the mountain, and the pigeons crossing the Channel; and, in 
one way and another, it has given me a rare kind of 
delight. 

The Gates Flew Open is not a novel. Mr. O’Donnell, 4 
member of the I.R.A. executive, was imprisoned after the 
fall of the Four Courts by the Free State troops in Mountjoy 
and other prisons. He describes the various attempts to 
escape, the shooting of Mellowes, MacKelvey, Barrett, and 
O’Connor as a reprisal, his own experiences when held to be 
shot in the same way, his hunger strike, and many other 
matters. It is a grim record, lit with humour and the com- 
radeship and the human spirit of the men who suifered what 
is here recorded. The spirit of Liam Mellowes shines out 
from its pages like a clear flame. Despite its outspoken 
comments, Mr. O’Donnell’s book rises far above politics ot 
faction. It does honour to his comrades, and, if he will let 
us say so, to himself. 

L. A. G. SrronG. 
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New Novels 


ON THE MAKE. By Robert Neumann. (Davies. 6s.)— 
The Anita Loos technique, adapted with Teutonic 


thoroughness to the needs of Central Europe. Vulgar and 
not very funny. 


BRICKS AND MORTAR. By Helen Ashton. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.)—Perhaps architecture does not make a good 
subject, since Miss Ashton’s novel, though solid, eco- 
vomical, and well-built, is a little dull. 

Vik BRIGHT NEMESIS. By John Gunther. (Secker. 
7s. 6d.}—Murder in the Balkans, described as if the 
crime report, the gossip paragraphs, and the foreign news 
of a go-ahead paper had got badly mixed in proof. 

VHE UNEQUAL CONFLICT. By Godfrey Winn. (Duck- 
worth. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Winn sees married life as a very 
unequal conflict into which cunning and heartless women 
manoeuvre helpless males. A simple-minded attitude 
which provides a lot of unconscious humour. 


THK FORLORN YEARS. By John Morrison. (Collins. 
7s. 6d.}—The forlorn years are those when a man is most 
alone—when he is’ out of work, when death leaves an 
abyss, when an idol discloses feet of clay. This is rather 
a fine book, touching deeper and more universal chords 
than tales, of easy years. The reader is, however, aware 
of a certain frustration due to the fact that the style is 
hardly good enough to carry its subject. 


S\NGOREE. By Hugh Edwards. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)—William 
de Loret traded in the West Indies and Surinam, got 
rich, and came home to Ireland. <A _ pleasant, mildly 
adventurous story, indifferently told. 


8i-ENTER ARNHOLT. By Gordon Latta. (Benn. 7s. 6d.)— 
An exciting story in the Sapper manner. Arnholt, most 
versatile and elusive of master criminals, has turned 
frem burglary to the white slave traffic. Two amateur 
sleuths, relying chiefly on luck and good will, frustrate his 
knavish tricks, but Arnholt, for the sake no doubt of 
future volumes, escapes. Despite some appallingly 
facetious humour, this is a good, readable thriller. 


Current Literature 


NATIONHOOD FOR INDIA 
By Lord Meston, K.C.S.I. 

Ox a subject on which almost everyone nowadays has 
something to say, and few have anything worth saying, or know 
how to say it if they have, Lord Meston has written a book, 
Nationhood for India (Oxford University Press. London : 
Humphrey Milford, 5s.), not merely full of wisdom and 
knowledge, but of the most fascinating interest. His main 
thesis is the striking one that what is supposed to be Nationalism 
is only orthodox Hinduism in revolt against Western ideas. 
Not true Nationalism but Hindouisme, cest UVennemi. 
if told that there is nothing Hindu about the methods of 
the Congressman to-day—the contempt of order and, 
still more, good manners, the subsidized hooliganism, the 
pursuit of political ends by the bomb and the revolver, the 
dragging of woman out of her secular seclusion and placing 
her in the forefront of his vulgar brawl—-Lord Meston would 
reply that the subtle Eastern knows how to make use of the 
weapons of the Western against himself. It may be so; 
vet it must be owned that not many Englishmen who know 
India would accept this, any more than they would agree 
that “Mr. Gandhi has been almost consistently used as a 
catspaw by cleverer and less scrupulous brains in the orthodox 
camp.” But this is not the whole book. In the latter 
part the author lays down the three requisites of a constitution 
for India : it must be one which ultimately makes for national 
freedom ; it must give free play to a genuine Nationalism ; 
and it must be of a type of federalism suited to a territory 
which includes the Native States as well as the British Pro- 
vinees. He concludes by showing in a masterly manner how 
far the proposals of the Simon Commission and the first 
Round Table Conference go towards the fulfilment of those 
conditions, 
THE PERSECUTION OF MARY 

By Sir Edward Parry 

Sir Mdward Parry is an engaging and vigorous writer, and 
he has found in The Persecution of Mary Stewart (Cassell, 21s.) a 
congenial subject. He tells the ever-fascinating story again 
in full detail, but he tells it as an impassioned advocate for the 
Queen. His book is avowedly “a story in criminology,” and 
the criminals are Moray and the Scots Lords and Cecil—but 
not Queen Elizabeth. Mary herself was a sorely wronged 
young woman whom these criminals sought to dethrone. It 


STEWART 


is doubtless hard to sympathize with the Scots lords of that 
period—greedy, treacherous and cruel men in a revolutionary 
But the very fervour of the author's 


wnd intolerant age, 


i, 
denunciation makes one wonder whether Mary's adverggy: 
were as black as he paints them, and it is hardly credible 

Mary, despite her youth, on which Sir Edward insists so ofte 
was little more than a pawn in their hands. The book ¢ 
worth reading, but this is not how history should be Writte, 


THE CHURCH OF TO-MORROW 

By Kenneth Ingram 

Mr. Kenneth Ingram’s Has the Church Failed? yas , 
stimulating and provocative piece of work; and even j, 
hardest slaps, like the health-giving blows of a masseur, aj 
only at an improvement in suppleness and circulation, 
same qualities re-appear in The Church of To-morrow (Philip 
Allan, 6s.), which . develops—along. with much vigor 
criticism of those who would confine religion to the “ e¢glg. 
jastical avenue ”—his conception of a liberal Catholicisy 
which shall meet the needs of the present age. Though \p 
Ingram appreciates Catholic sacramentalism, and approves ofa 
wholesale borrowing of Roman Catholic devotional method 
he is at bottom a pragmatist and relativist, and deliberate; 
adopts the ‘ naturalistic approach.” It is to be feared thg 
few who call themselves Catholic, whether of the Roman q 7 
English obedience, would feel able to subscribe to the seyey 
propositions on which his argument is based. Nor will thei 
reason for refusal be quite so negligible—either spiritually o 
intellectually—as he seems to suppose. His point of view 
definitely anthropocentric ; and, in consequence, his whok 
interpretation of religion and the religious temper lacy 
depth. There are other reasuns than ‘ celibate prejudice” 
tor that moral austerity which is a persistent element ¢{ 
holiness ; nor is the first requirement in devotion the wel. 
being of the devotee. All must sympathize in principle with F 
Mr. Ingram’s road-widening operations ; but unfortunately 
the new by-pass and the narrow way do not come out at the 
same place. 


4 


FOUR DAYS 
By Gerald Spencer Pryse 

What invasion means to a peaceful country in producing 
general confusion as well as much individual hardship i 
well shown in Mr. Gerald Spencer Pryse’s Four Days (John 
Lane, 7s. 6d.). It describes vividly and wittily a journe 
that he made by car from Boulogne to Paris between 
August 28th and August 31st, 1914. The British and French 
armies were retreating southward. Northern France was 
almost denuded even of French Territorials, and Uhlans were 
roaming about where they pleased. ‘The roads were blocked 
with convoys and with multitudes of desperate villager 
fleeing from the enemy. Near St. Pol the narrator founda 
couple of British soldiers who had lost their way after Mons. 
At intervals he ran into the edge of skirmishes between 
German and French detachments, and he found the Britis 
troops in the Forest of Compiégne. Amiens at that date 
was being evacuated, and Lille with its immense army stores 
had been abandoned. Nothing could better illustrate the 
collapse of the original. French plan of campaign than this 
simple narrative. Mr. Pryse perhaps embroiders here and 
there in reports of conversations, but his story of that 
adventurous drive is extremely well told. 


i atliie 


THE ENGLISH WRITING-MASTERS AND THEIR 
COPY-BOOKS, 1570-1800 
By Ambrose Heal 

Here is a biographical dictionary and a bibliography (The 
English Writing-Masters and their Copy-Books, 1570-1800, by 
Ambrose Heal. Cambridge University Press. £5 5s. net) 
to which Mr. Stanley Morison has added * an historical intro- 
duction on the development of English handwriting.” The 
book is illustrated with portraits of the great masters and with 
many beautiful specimens of their “ maistery.”’ The appet- 
dices are valuable and instructive, and a careful index rounds 
off a thoroughly satisfying book. The edition is severely 
limited, the production at every point admirable. “The 
first account in modern times of our native pen-men and 
their work. The development of the English hand is recorded, 
from the break-away from the monastie scriptoria to the 
domination of the commercial hand of the nineteenth century.” 
The collector’s interest will centre on the bibliographies by 
Mr. Heal, whose Preface is very well done; the curiosity of 
students and literary critics is apt to pick on his biographies 
and on the conscientious and illuminating Introduction by 
Mr. Stanley Morison, as typographically famous in Tokyé 
as in London, in Paris as in New York. After Mr. Heal has 
rendered full justice to his very few and (excepting in the 
seventeenth-century John Bagford and Pepys, and_ in the 
cighteenth-century William Massey and George Bickham) 
mostly defective predecessors in relating the history of 
English handwriting, Mr. Morison then proceeds to display 
his lucid and generous erudition. Both Mr. Heal and Mr 
Morison gracefully acknowledge the excellent work done lm 
our own century by Mr. Edward Johnston, Mr. Graily Hewitt, 
Miss Marion Richardson, and Mr. Erie Gill. They themselves 
can hardly be praised more highly than by being said te 
deserve each the other, 
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Reading—An 
Inexpensive Pleasure 


No form of entertainment yields so much pleasure 
for such a trifling outlay. Books can be borrowed 
for a subscription which averages from fourpence 
to ninepence a week per volume. 


For this insignificant sum one can obtain not only 
the latest works of our most distinguished novelists, 
but also the books of Travel, Biography, Science, 
Art, etc., which are being most discussed at the 
moment. 

Lists of the newest and most important works pub- 
lished are circulated to subscribers at frequent 
intervals, the system of The Times Book Club 
being to lend as many books as possible, not as few. 


Write for the Prospectus, with the Rates and Con- 
ditions of Subscription, to the Librarian, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


AND CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
42 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, 


and at 26 Collese Green, Bristol. 
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THE PROBLEM OF 
THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


by 
DAVID DAVIES 


21/- net. 








Recognised as a standard work on Disarma- 
ment and World Peace, this volume of 
particular interest to all students of inter- 
national affairs in view of the Conference at 
Geneva. It deals exhaustively with the much- 
discussed question of an International Police 
Force, and formulates a scheme which has 
wakened widespread interest. 


is 


‘In this inspiring book he has made a notable 
npn to the cause of World Peace.’ 


~R. Marriotr in the Review of Reviews 


‘Tt is all to the good that such a subject should be 
in Mato discussed, and this book provides the 
most adequate material available so far as the basis 
for the discussion.”—News-Chronicle. 


‘A courageous and honest book.” 
Lronarp Woo rr in the Nation and 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED, 
BOUVERIE HOUSE, FLEET STREET. 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS | 





SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN-: 
His Life and Times 

By C. WHITAKER-WILSON, 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


| This book gives a vivid impression ofa great person ility 
and also a fascinating picture of London in the days of 
| the Stuarts. Many unique illustrations are included, 


|THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
| OF MODERN GOVERNMENT 


By H. FINER, D.Se., Lecturer in Public 
Administration at the London School of 
I-conomics. In two volumes. 42s. net. 
This important book explains the whole system of 
political institutions, with special reference to Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and the U.S.A. 
THE TRAGICAL HISTORY 
OF DOCTOR FAUSTUS 
Edited by F. S. BOAS, M.A., LL.D 
8s. 6d. net. 


Methuen’s new Marlox 
light of recent biblic 


This latest addition to Messrs. 
series discusses the work in: the 


graphical investigation and knowledges the dramatist’s 
life and attainments. 
JOHN OF SALISBURY 
By CLEMENT C. J. WEBB, M.A., D.Litt. 
Os. net. 
This new volume of Messrs. Methuen’s Great Medieval 


gives an account of the life and writings 


of English learning of his time. 


Chur himten series 
of the central figure 


LANDMARKS IN WESTERN 


LITERATURE 


By A. C. WARD, Author of “° Twentieth 
Century Literature,” ete. 5s. net. 
\ compact introduction to the masterpieces of foreign 


literature from Homer to .\natole lrance. 


THE BALTIC REGION: 
A Study in Physical and Human 
Geography 
By E. G. WOODS, Se.D., 
" With 143 illustrations 


.R.GLS. 


18s. 


P.S.; ¥ 


and maps. net 


\ book for geographical students and ail who desire a 
more intimate pir wledge of the countries around the 
Baltic Sea. 

THE HOUSEHOLD FROM 
A TO Z 
By EVELYN E. JARDINE. 3s. 6d. net. 
\ helpful book dealing witl the equipment and 


organization of the home. 





| METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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The Modern Home 


[We shall be pleased to reply to any inquiries arising from the articles we publish on the Modern Home page. 


Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1, with “ ei Home 


. 


Page’ 


Why the 


Ir is probable, I think, that of all features characterizing 
modern domestic architecture it is the flat roof which has the 
greatest difficulty in winning acceptance from the majority of 
people. This is curious, because, as a rule, those who boggle at 
the squareness it implies are quite ready to praise good 
Georgian houses, the roofs of many of which might be equally 
flat fer all that can be seen of them above the parapets. The 
explanation must be that they feel the former to be the result 
of some deliberate ‘“ cubist ” perversion in the modern archi- 
tect rather than what it actually is—the simplest and best 
solution of the problems that confronted him. 

There is nothing particularly and essentially natural about 
the pitched roof except that we hav> grown accustomed to it. 
It is a roundabout method of doing a simple thing, forced upon 
us by the faultiness of the materials at our disposal. The 
earliest hut builders soon found that a flat roof thatched with 
reeds or leaves would not keep out the rain— whereas the same 
thatch, if set at an angle (dependent upon the nature of its 
material), would throw off the rain before this had time to 
work its way through. 

It is not generally realized how fundamentally the whole 
form of a building is affected by the construction of its roof, 
In the south-east of England we find that the most common 
roofing material is tiles. On eeccount of their porosity these 
must usually be fixed at a steep angle, forty-five degrees or 
more. This steep pitch means that a great deal of roof space 
will be wasted unless the span from frent to back is kept 
relatively small. Even so, in order to make use of this space, 
the roof is often pierced by dormer-windows to give light to 
what are really attics. Further north, slates are more gener- 
ally used, and as these are less pervious to moisture they can 
safely be laid on pitches as flat as thirty degrees. With these 
it clearly matters less how big the span may be, since little 
space is being wasted, and so we find that a square-shaped 
house is more usual. It can be seen from this that both types 
are the results of a compromise: neither tiles nor slates are 
waterproof, and so they have to be tipped up at such an angle 
that the rain will run off before it can soak through ; in order 
to satisfy this requirement, the whole form of the building must 
be modified. What has been wanted all the time is some 
material that is absolutely watertight and will remain so 
through all changes of weather and temperature. Once we 
have this, the logical shape for a roof is flat—taking the 
shortest distance from wall to wall. This material we now 
have in concrete, either alone or topped with layers of felt and 
bitumastic preparation. 

The flat roof is no new experiment; there are flat roofs 
which have successfully stood the weather without attention for 
over a hundred years. But it is only within the last few years 
that their construction has been made sufliciently cheap and 
reliable to recommend their use for all classes of buildings. 
Once the architect knows that he can use a flat roof he is 
freed from a number of difficulties and restrictions that cramp 
him when hé has a pitched reef to consider. He can do things 
on his plan that would otherwise be impracticable on account 
of expense or sheer structural difficulty. If one considers 
the complicated intersection of angles that results from even 
the simplest meeting of pitched roofs, and the possibilities of 
bad building which it allows, one can see why he is prepared to 
sacrifice a considerable amount to keep the roof simple. A 
flat roof calls for no such compromises: he can go out for 
exactly what he wants. The tendency of a pitched roof is to 
flatten out, pushing the walls apart ; the flat roof, being cast 
as part of the walls, actually holds them together. Further- 
more, the over-turning effect of a strong wind against a house 
with a pitched roof may be almost twice as great as that 
against the same house with a flat roof. These two factors 
allow a considerable economy of material to be effected in 


building the walls without in any way weakening the structure. 
let us now consider the point 


So much for the architect 


> written in the left-hand corner of the envelope.| 


Flat Roof? 


of view of the occupier. He has saved money on the building 
of his house by having a flat roof; is it going to be as satis 
factory in other ways? In the first place he will find that hj 
upper rooms keep warmer in winter and cooler in summe, 
The pitched roof, especially when constructed, as often, with. 
out an underlayer of felt or insulating board, does not show w 
well in this respect. Anyone who has been up in the rafters ¢ 
a house on a hot summer’s day will have been astonished at thy 
almost unbearable heat that has struck through the slates q 
tiles. In cold weather there is a constant circulation of gi: 
warmed from the rooms below rising to the ridge, where it jg 
cooled against the slates, and then spreading downwards 
the eaves from whence it flows again across the top of the 
ceilings, and so continues. The heat conductivity of bituma 
is only about half that of slates or tiles—and to this must 
added the effect of several inches of concrete (or of the joist 
and boards, if a timber construction has been used). Secondly, 
he will have what amounts to an extra floor added to his houw 
in the pleasant form of a roof-garden. On this he can sit iy 
peace, or his children be left to play in safety. The real valu: 
of the roof-garden, in our towns especially, has hardly oecurre 
to anyone yet. Even now they are by no means to }» 
despised, and when in a few years (and may they be very few) 
the smoke pollution is adequately lessened, it will seem nothing 
short of idiocy to waste so many acres of valuable spac, 
secluded from the din and dangers of traffic and raised wel 
above the layer of petrol fumes which hangs about our streets, 

In densely built areas the flat roof has another advantage 
that has not received the attention it deserves—the extn 
light which it allows the neighbouring houses. It has been 
ealculated that in a street running at the most advantageous 
angle, with rows of two-storey houses standing seventy feet 
apart, overseven hundred more hours a year of direct sunlight 
are possible with flat roofs than with pitched. It is true that 
these are mostly at a time when the sun is low in the sky and 
has little power; but the cheering effect is there if the. ultra. 
violet rays are diminished, and the saving in lighting bills 
alone is worth counting in a poor household. 


The upkeep of a pitched roof may amount to a considerable 
figure—and there are few building firms who would be pre 
pared to guarantee one for more than twelve months. Should 
one slate slip or be blown off in a gale of wind, the movements 
of the men clambering about to repair it are extremely likely 
to cause damage to the rest of the roof, damage which may not 
show itself for weeks. It is only too true, as most householders 
know, that one roof repair leads to another. On the other 
hand, any good firm who understand the laying of a flat roof 
(and no other should be employed) will give a guarantee of ten 
to fifteen years with it—and there is no reason at all why any 
maintenance should be required in a lifetime. One is insured, 
too, against damage by flying slates—a minor point, perhaps, 
but one that may have a very sudden and definite application. 
With roofs and floors of concrete, as I pointed out last week, 
the risks of fire in a private house become negligible ; almost 
certainly the structure will not suffer, nor will the fire spread 
from one room to another. 

There remain only aesthetic considerations. Can it be 
seriously maintained that with all these practical advantages 
to enforce its adoption the flat-roofed house should be frowned 
upon because of a real or fancied ugliness ? Is it not, as s0 
often at the inception of things, that we are too little accustomed 
to it to be able to judge it fairly —that we fail to see the beauty 
that is there because we are looking for a beauty that is not? 
In any case, the whole history of architecture (and indeed of all 
invention) seems to show that, as the new form is persevered 
with, and as we grow accustomed to the new considerations 
which it implies, beauty will be evolved. ‘There is an increas- 
ing number of those well fitted to express an opinion who 
consider that this has already occurred. 

G. M. BoumpHrey. 
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Who is 
My Neighbour? | 


The answer of Jesus Christ was piven in the story 
of the Good Samaritan, ‘Who then was ne igh- 
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Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in making their plans for travel. They are written by cor- 
respondents who have visited the places described. We shall be 
ees to answer questions arising out of the Travel articles pub- 

ished in our columns. Enquiries should be addressed to the Travel 
Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


The Delights of Ireland 


WueEN economy is necessary there is no country in the 
world where it is more pleasant to economise than Ireland. 
Where no one is rich it is no hardship to be poor, and the 

leasures of life in Ireland were never on the gold standard. 

f one is seeking only rest and change, quietness and sunlight, 
after a London winter and slumps and depressions, one might 
well consider that coast south of Dublin which is bathed in sun 
from November to April. It has a climate very similar to that 
of Dinard, and a beauty you might find in Italy. There are 
occasional storms, but they pass quickly, and my memories of 
that coast after several winters spent there are steeped in 
sunlight. You wake to it morning after morning, flooding 
your room in one of the little white villas built after the Italian 
style with green outside shutters. 

It is a gardener’s paradise. Killiney fill, rising above the 
bay, shelters it from the north. The white villas are set amidst 
eucalyptus trees which grow in profusion. They keep the 
Italian illusion with their silver grey leaves and yellow bark 
against the darker pines. They climb Killiney Hill with the 
houses which rise one above the other, terrace upon terrace, 
to catch the sun. The gardens sloping from those terraces 
have flowers all the year round and are a mass of bloom in 


spring. It is an early spring, three weeks or so ahead of 
England. The bulbs are coming up already, in January, and 


the birds are singing. 

The coast with its caves and rocks was and is a children’s 
paradise. There is, north of Killiney, Dalkey, a fascinating 
place which has not changed at all since a childhood’s winter 
spent there. It is not only the magic of childhood’s memory 
that makes its fascination. It is a toy town, full of the small, 
delicious, one-storied houses they have built about South 
Cour.ty Dublin with the added fascination of many sailors’ 
marks and devices—models of ships above the low doors, and 
in the wind-swept gardens smelling of the sea. And, best of 
all, the small harbours of Dalkey and Bullock, with the fisher- 
men’s boats against the wall and the fishermen’s nets laid out 
to dry in the sun (it is always sunlight) and the fishermen 
smoking their pipes against the wall ready for a chat and for 
wonderful tales of the sea, and that memory is full of the smell 
of the boats and tar and seaweed left by the tide, and 
the strange fascinating smell of fishermen’s clothes. And 
once, long before the Irish Sweep was dreamed of, two children 
saved up one and sixpence to hire a boat to take them to 
Dalkey Island. 

It was as foreign to small London children as anything to be 
found in France—in Brittany. Even the speech of the 
sailors was strange, until their quick children’s ears grew 
accustomed to it. There is that foreignness about Ireland 
which makes complete change. Galway, grey and blue under 
a summer sun, isa strange Spanish city and the grey west of 
Ireland towns have a look of France. And that east coast 
was only the gateway of Ireland. It is that country that still 
offers the loveliest country life in the world. You may leave 
London in a fog, and a day later, wake up to the sun lighting 
the trees outside your window in a room in an Irish country 
house. There are always trees close to Irish houses and their 
trunks are green-tinged so that the winter sun striking them 
through the bare branches seems to edge them with a light 
that is half green and half gold and strangely beautiful. You 
may lie wondering why those trees could only be Irish trees 
and why the room coming out of the shadows of the winter 
morning could only be an Irish room. The shabbiness— 
perhaps—not that only. It is something more elusive, never 
clearly defined. You follow it in the long cold corridors. of 
Irish country houses, in the dim beautiful rooms not made for 
the Shannon Scheme which shows too clearly our faded walls 
and chintzes, a general shabbiness, in the stable yard which 
holds so much of the atmosphere, grey and cold in the early 
morning, silent until your foot wakes it and a horse moves in 
his stalk 

Life is still extraordinarily easy in Ireland. On an income 
on which you would be poor in England you would be passing 
rich over here. One might add for those alarmed by the 
Public Safety Bill that the country is perfectly peaceful and 
safe for the ordinary citizen and that English visitors are most 
welcome and popular. All sport is within the reach of the 
man or woman of moderate means. And there are country 
houses standing empty which are to be let for amazingly low 
rents, with fishing and shooting maybe thrown in and two or 
three packs of hounds within reach and good stables for 


your horses; and for those who are sick for country life, here is 
The price of good horses at the moment is amazingly 


paradise, 


Feb 
— 
low. And there are no fields in the world like Irish field, 
ride over. —_— 
The hedges are black in the sunlight and the water wy 
never absent from an Irish landscape—it may be a lake g 
nd or a regular canal running into distance—is grey an4, 
and beautiful under the sky, the reeds yellow at the « 
There are winter sunsets when the sky breaks beyond q] 
black trees to red and yellow and pale green, and the } 
water below it is dark and cold and mysterious. You may; 
in the winter morning and push an old and leaky boat any, 
the reeds and wait to hear the duck come in, in the pink qa 
the light of it on their wings. I know a lake in the wey 
Ireland which had something of a legend about the numby 
water birds that came to it. That lake has all the Magic j 
chil¢hood’s memory—a silver sea with small black jsigy ent 
floating on it and mysterious backwaters through which y held 
could push a boat only with difficulty, because the reeds }, Pane 
had their own way since the War began. (the Ch 
Your taste may not be for hunting and shooting and va ‘gir Al 


may have no desire to kill anything. And there is still [i eonvenit 
turf to ride over and the beauty of the lake in the dawn oy; The ¢ 


the green dusk and the enchantment of Irish gardens. [p Incheap 
soft climate of the south, tropical flowers grow out of q the shat 
and there is no harsh winter. If you have no mind for hoy Pree” 
¢ : We ey ee, ihe =. Conti 
keeping (and the willingness of Irish servants is one of itis 
things that makes life here pleasant and easy), there are gy during 
good hotels set in lovely places between the mountains yj een & 
the sea ; although these hotels must be carefully chosen, f/f) jo had 


do not pretend that we are a nation of hotel Keepers, \yi) In Si 
may forget the world’s problems very pleasantly in sueh plag® friends 
piling the sweetly smelling wood and turf fires high in {yf man for 


evening and reading all the books you have wanted to read iyf_ after 8 
so long. There is rain but it is soft rain, and the floodigh and che 
sunshine between the showers is the more beautiful becauyjhe _ We 
the moistness of the air. There is a peculiar loveliness aly Cunnic! 
Irish summer sunlight, when it comes, turning the trees aif ow 


the mountains and the water to gold. And last sumny, By the 


letters received in a sunless England told of such long goliay” former! 


days and evenings in Achill and the far west of Ireland. [| ¢ 1.5 
2AMELA HIINKSON, | ye lose 

. . . > 1 ha’ 

Italian Shipping Combine Pen 


Tue ‘Italia’ (united fleets of the Cosulich, Lloyd Sabaudoajf to you 
Navigazione Generale) has now been-constituted. The Presi £9,479, 
dent is H.R.H. The Duke of the Abruzzi, the Vice-Presideify £1,479. 


are Senators Rolandi Ricci and Salvago Raggi ; the Managinf reve 
Directors, the Hon. D. Brunnelli and the Hon R. D. deli see 
Penne. The combined fleet of the three companies include th Tmigk 
following liners :—‘ Augustus,’ ‘Colombo,’ ‘Conte Bia dempt: 
camano,’ ‘ Conte di Savoia * (in course of construction), ‘ Cony of the 
Rosso,’ ‘ Conte Verde,’ ‘ Duilio,’ ‘ Giulio Cesare,’ * Orazi\F more t 
* Rex’ (in commission in the course of the present yea of the 
* Roma,’ ‘ Saturnia,’ ‘ Virgilio,’ * Vuleania,’ The * Italia’ wif) Ineed 
thus have a fleet aggregating over 500,000 tons gross {if our 
operating the services to North, South and Central Ameray with tl 
and Australia. pars 
e Ire 
The 
e e ° : being 
Finance—Public & Privat! = 
avera: 
amoul 
Our Greatest Problem ee 
Arrer the meeting of Lloyds Bank at the end df — 
this week, I shall hope briefly to summarize thf happe 
general views of the bankers with regard to thf owing 
financial situation and outlook. Meanwhile, there hath se 
been two important speeches delivered during last wet “Ou 
which have attracted considerable attention. At tin £422. 
meeting of the National Provincial Bank, held on thf ments 
overse 


28th of last month, Sir Harry Goschen dealt very full 
with the causes of the prolonged depression, while at tht 
meeting of the Midland Bank, held on the following day, On 


Mr.’ Reginald McKenna concentrated upon the mail Chon 
problem of the gold standard. In this article I pm) gnat 
pose to make some comments, first, upon Sir Harp 48,80 


Goschen’s summing up of present conditions and th} | 0u 
causes operating during the past year, second, upilp 


Mr. McKenna’s treatment of the problem of gold aul ~~ 
prices, and, third, upon the views held by both bankes> ment 
with regard to the financial outlook. oe 
Tue N.P.B. MEETING. joa 

If I were called upon to make a distinction betwe®h  busir 
the respective merits of these two speeches I should fini stren 
the task not merely a delicate but an impossible one. ‘“ 
for this reason: both bankers dealt faithfully and at clo®f 4a,, 
quarters with the problem of the gold standard, but w of sl 
Mr. McKenna, as is his wont, dealt with the matter fro) dem: 
what may be termed the academic, or if another word) busin 


(Continued on page 199.) 
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Islay annual general meeting of National Provincial Kank, Limited, 
Thich gy) ras held on the 8th January, in the Great Hall, Southern House, 


Ceds byl Cannon Street London, E.C. Sir Harry Goschen, Bt., K.B.E. 
the Chairman) presided. : ; 
and y ‘gir Alfred Lewis, K.B.I. (Chief General Manager), read the notice 
still I convening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 


The chairman referred with much regret to the absence of Lord 

















re heape and Lord Reading, but said he was very pleased to inform 
- Int Inchcape a hae ; r , 
of d the shareholders that he had that morning had good reports of their 
h On ogress towards convalescence. 

mF Nous P Continuing, he said :— 

€ of ty It is with sincere sorrow that we have to record the loss by death 
ATE Soy during the past year of two of our colleagues. Mr. FitzGerald had 
AIDS 2 heen a director of the Bank for forty-five years, during which time 


> he had devoted himself to the interests of the Bank in all directions. 

In Sir George Marjoribanks we lose a worthy representative of our 
friends Messrs. Coutts and Co., of which bank he had been the chair- 
man formany years. We deeply regret that we have been deprived, 
after so comparatively short a time, of the services of so courteous 
and charming a personality. ; : 

We have also to deplore the death of our friend, Mr. D. J. H. 
> Cunnick, a local director for Bexhill and district, and formerly a 
senior general manager of the Bank, who, during his long service in 
one capacity or another, had rendered the Bank yeoman service. 
SUI By the death of Mr. E. T. Laine, a local director in Guernsey and 
g golda sormerly a director of the Guernsey Banking Co., Ltd., and of Mr. 
ad, (. H. Shipley, who also served us as a local director in Lincolnshire, 
KS80N, | we lose valuable and esteemed friends. 

I have now to refer to our accounts, a copy of which, with the 
accompanying report of the directors, has already been delivered 
udo aif to you. The paid-up capital of the Bank remains at the figure, 
re Prat £9,479,416, but we have transferred from the reserve fund a sum of 
esidenit £1,479.416 to investments depreciation fund, leaving the reserve 
anaci,t fund at £8,000,000. By the foregoing transfer we have been enabled 


: *"— «to show in our accounts the investments of the Bank at a price 
> deb | equivalent to or below the market value as on December 31st last. 
tude th » I might remind you that many of the gilt-edged stocks have a re- 
7  demption value in excess of the present market price, and the margin 

Cont © of the redemption value over the market value of our holdings is 
Orazi, more than sutticient to offset the amount of depreciation in the whole 
t year of the Bank’s investments provided for in the accounts before you. 
ia wif Inced hardly add that as the improvement in the market value of 
oss fy} our investments materialises, which I anticipate must coincide 
Ameria) with the return of more normal conditions generally, the investments 


depreciation fund will again become available for inclusion among 
the free funds of the Bank. 

The current, deposit, and other accounts stand at £261,503,042, 
being £30,702,525 less than the corresponding figures twelve months 
ago. During the same period there was a contraction in the monthly 
averages of the deposits of the clearing banks for December, 1931, 
amounting to £139,000,000, compared with December, 1930. In the 
early months of tho year the usual decline in deposits, due to the 
collection of taxes, was experienced by the clearing banks as a whole 


ratt 


nd as well as by ourselves. But the recovery in deposits that usually 
ze t happens in the latter part of the year did not show itself in 1931, 
o thf owing to the withdrawals by overseas depositors, and to a con- 
> hav traction in advances and discounts due to lower prices and slack 


+ wed trade which diminished the demand for credit. 
; _ Our subsidiary companies had with us balances amounting to 
\t thee £422,497, and the liability of the Bank for acceptances and engage- 


on tht® ments shows a fall of over £860,000, arising from this contraction in 

y fullyf Overseas business. 

at th ASSETS. 

g day, On the assets side the amount of cash in hand and with the Bank 
maa) of England represents slightly over 11 per cent. of our deposits. 

Cheques in course of collection and money at call are slightly lower, 

PCR and there is a fall of some £14,300,000 in bills held, made up of about 

Harry £8,800,000 Treasury Bills and about £5,500,000 commercial bills. 

d the Our investments, to which I have already referred, are also lower, 


the reduction being over £5,400,000. The investments in the 
affiliated banks stand at £868,750, showing a reduction amounting 
to £50,000 in the values at which they have been taken. Our invest- 
ments in subsidary companies are the same at £2,514,000. We are 
pleased to say that our two subsidiary companies, Coutts and 
Grindlays, continue to give us the fullest satisfaction, and you will 
be glad to know that notwithstanding the unrest in India Grindlays’ 
business in that great Dependency continues to enjoy unimpaired 
strength. This is highly creditable to those engaged in the adminis- 
tration of that bank. 


upol 
d and 
wnkers 


tweel 
d find 
Ani 


- clos Inow come to the most important item of our assets, namely, the 
) advances to customers. These, you will observe, show a reduction 
whil of slightly over £7,000,000, which reduction reflects a diminished 
from} demand by our customers through the various sections of the Bank’s 
wort} business, 


Prorir AND Loss AcCOUNT. 


Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, it will be seen that the 








net profit is £1,747,007 against £1,930,854 for the previous year, and 
you will also observe that the wording of the profit statement is 
somewhat fuller than has previously been the case. With regard 
to the profits, I should mention that the average level of the Bank’s 
deposits was lower than during 1930. In other words, the Bank had 
less current resources at its disposal, combined with which the con- 
tinuous depression, as reflected in reduced turnovers in so many 
sections of industry, affected the Bank’s earning capacity. On the 
other hand, we gained an advantage owing to the higher bank rate 
which prevailed during the latter half of the year. The average 
bank rate for the year was £3 19s. 5d. per cent., compared with 
£3 8s. per cent. for the previous year. Including the sum of £673,814 
brought forward from last year, the accounts show an amount avail- 
able for distribution of £2,420,822. The sum of £758,353 has 
already been applied in payment of the interim dividend in 
July last. We have allotted £100,000 to our Pension Fund, and 
after providing for a final dividend of 8 per cent., making 16 per 
cent. for the year, there remains £804,115 to be carried forward to 
the next account. The dividend declared represents a fall of 2 per 
cent., compared with the dividends which have been paid since 1924. 
For the first half year Income Tax was deducted at 4s. 6d. in the £, 
and for the last half-year tax will be deducted at the standard rate of 
5s., the Bank having decided to bear the extra cost of 6d. in the £ 
on the first half-year’s dividend imposed under the provisions of the 
Finance (No. 2) Act, 1931. The average rate of deduction in respect 
of 1931 is therefore 4s. 9d., giving those shareholders who receive 
both dividends the benefit of 3d. in the £ on their dividends in the 
whole year. This slight benefit makes the dividends for the whole 
year before the deduction of Income Tax £16 5s. 4d. per cent. 

You will observe that although we have not appropriated from 
the profits now announced any sums for premises or contingencies, we 
have substantially increased the amount of the balance carried 
forward to next year’s accounts. 

THE GERMAN CRISIS. 

A great deal was said at the time of the German crisis at the 
end of July regarding the amount lent to that country, and I am 
sure you would like me to give you some information regarding our 
relative position. The amount of cash involved was quite insignifi- 
cant, and, including commercial credits granted to German institu- 
tions by way of acceptances, the total amount of our claims was 
approximately only 2 per cent. of the whole of the amount owing to 
this country, as set forth under the German Standstill Agreement, 
and we see no reason whatsoever to doubt the solvency of our 
debtors. I am glad to see that the negotiations for the extension 
of the Standstill Agreement have apparently reached a successful 
conclusion, and I should like to congratulate the representatives of 
the Foreign Creditors’ Committee, to whose painstaking and anxious 
efforts this is due ; I am sure you will join with me in an expression 
of the hope that it may materially contribute to the restoration of 
confidence generally. 

At the end of the year we had in hand, as indeed is usually the 
case, for account of our overseas customers and correspondents, 
more than double the amount due to us by them, including their 
liability on commercial bills and Foreign Government Treasury 
Bills discounted, so that our overseas connexions amply provided 
us in the aggregate with all the funds necessary to carry on that 
important part of our business. In other words, it was fully self- 
supporting. 

As regards the turnover on current accounts, I am pleased to say 
our proportion of the different sections shows a very favourable 
comparison with the aggregate figures of the Bankers’ Clearing 
House returns, and, taking the whole of our figures, our fall in 1931 
compared with 1930, was 12.8 per cent., compared with the fall of 
16.8 per cent. in the grand total figures of the Bankers’ Clearing 
House. The number of customers has shown a satisfactory increase, 
and it is also very gratifying to record the fact that our savings 
department has continued to show very satisfactory progress during 
the year. 

A Dirricutt YEAR, 

In reviewing conditions in our industries in 1931, we find little 
cause for satisfaction. The world-wide fall in wholesale prices, 
which had been such a marked feature in 1930, has continued, and 
industrial activity, not only in the United Kingdom, but throughout 
the world, has been greatly curtailed. The difticult financial situa- 
tion and exchange position of many countries led to measures such 
as the prohibition of imports, exchange regulations, and many forms 
of restriction, each of which has added to the already serious dis- 
location in international trade. Under the conditions ruling 
throughout the year, with one crisis following another, there was 
little, until the late autumn, to give encouragement to industry and 
commerce in this country. 

Tue Gorn STANDARD. 

When the financial events of the summer forced the Government 

to suspend the gold standard, it was hoped that some of the serious 
(Continued on page 198.) 
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(Continued from page 197.) 

consequences would be partially offset by an improvement in export 
trade arising from the. fall in the sterling exchange. There have 
been, however, many factors which have prevented any revival of 
international trade, *It has been extremely difficult. to conduct 
business operations in view of the general uncertainty, lack of con- 
jidence, and. restrictions in free dealing in exchange. At present 
our great basic industries, such as coal, iron, and steel, engineering 
ind shipbuilding, have shown little response to the new situation, 
hut we can draw some small measure of comfort from the fact that 
employment has been steadily increasing in recent weeks, in place 
of the continued rise in the unemployment figures which had been 
our unfortunate experience during the last two years. The textile 
trades have actually experienced some definite improvement. In 
September the wool and wool textile industries were in the depths of 
depression, and wool values had returned to about the lowest point 
of the year. A dramatic and immediate change came into the 
situation as a consequence of the decision of the Government to sus- 
pend the gold standard, followed by the introduction of the anti- 
dumping duties. Wool values rose 20 per cent. to25 per cent., 
machinery activity increased, and the position of manufacturers, 
wooleombers, and spinners improved. Whilst the improvement 
was not uniform throughout the industry, many sections were 
*xceedingly busy, and by the close of the year the numbers of un- 
employed in the industry had fallen by over 60 per cent. Whilst 
this improvement is welcome, it has yet to be seen, of course, 
whether or not the present activity is only a temporary phase. 


INDUSTRY AND THE CRISIS. 

In the case of the cotton industry, the immediate effect of the 
depreciation in sterling was an inflow of orders from the home trade, 
and in addition many export houses found that they were able to 
recapture some of their lost foreign markets. This trade has also 
derived benefit. in the Far Kastern markets from the rise in the price 
of silver, and we trust that such relief as has been experienced in 
Lancashire may be of a lasting nature. 

A number of other industries have also derived material benefit 
from the depreciation in sterling, notably, the boot and shoe trade 
und the hosiery trade. In the case of boots and shoes, however, 
manufacturers were only busy throughout October and November, 
but in the hosiery trade the activity in recent months was greater 
than has been seen for two years. Orders have come in freely since 
the fall in sterling, and many firms are working fulltime. We must 
hope that the improvements to which I have referred will continue, 
and that similar improvements may extend to other trades, 

The past year has certainly been the most momentous, and in 
some ways the most disastrous, since the War, both for this country 
and for the rest of the world. It has seen England forced off the 
gold standard, Germany first brought into a position from which she 
had to be rescued by the forbearance of her short-term creditors, and 
then obliged to declare her inability to fulfil the obligations of the 
Young Plan, and the whole of the world suffering from an almost 
continuous fall in the prices of commodities and of securities. This 
fall has impaired the solvency of debtors, and weakened the security 
of creditors. It has brought the banking system of many countries 
under suspicion on the part of their customers, reduced the volume 
of internal and international trade, raised unemployment figures to 
unprecedented heights, and caused a general lowering of profits and 
diminution or disappearance of dividends, 

Future Prospects. 

But out of these disastrous events our country has been able to 
achieve changes in its position and outlook that give us good grounds 
for hope and confidence, if only international statesmanship can 
ipply the needful remedies to the appalling situation in which 
iurope stands to-day. Under a hail of misfortunes, we have righted 
vu ship, cleared our decks, and set a new course with new officers 
in command, in whom the whole country has confidence. The fall 
ia the pound, deplorable as it is in many respects, has given us, at 
feast for a time. an exchange advantage that should enable our 
industries to compete with success whenever there is any recovery 
in the buying power of our overseas customers. We have effected 
drastic economies and submitted to still more severe taxation, and 
the combined effect of these measures will, we are assured, cover the 
wap between revenue and expenditure that has, under previous 
administrations, been met by borrowing. We have cut down public 
and private extravagance, We have reformed the abuses of the 
dole. By anti-dumping measures we have to some extent freed our 
industry from the nightmare of unfair competition ; and we now 
hold a weapon in our hands which, if wisely used, should do good 
service in bringing down the height of the tariff walls abroad, which 

ave obstructed the progress of our industry and paralysed the trade 
of all the world. 
THe CHanck INEVITABLE, 

Krom the point of view of the City, the fact that the pound sterling 
is no longer a gold pound is naturally the most momentous event of 
the year; and all over the world this change was received as a 
portentous and almost incredible disaster. That London, always 
priding herself as a place of deposit for foreign funds, the owners 
of which could rely with certainty on turning them into gold, should 
be forced to suspend this right is an event that we must all deplore. 

3ut, on the other hand, we can claim in the first place that it was 
forced upon us by external influences, and was not due to any 
weaknesses in our banking methods; and the second, that we did 
our very utmost to prevent it, and only accepted the necessity for 
it when all possibility of avoiding it had been found to be denied 
10 Als. 

In support of the first claim I should like to remind you of the 
stutement that has often been quoted before, of Mr. Charles Rist, 
french monetary expert and at time vice- 


well-known one 





president of the Bank of France. He, in an article that appear 
in the Economist of October 3rd, said that ‘‘ the pound fell as 
result of the unjustifiable panic ; the forees which led to its fall woe 


prefe 


largely external to England itself.’ He went on to explain thay ITV 
the assistance which London had rendered Germany, Austria . t | 
had greatly hampered her in making good the withdrawals of forej nigh : 
balances from London by calling in foreign credits, and that Lond he cir 


he gol 
oper! 


was having to “carry” not only its own currency but that of 
large part of Europe, ‘ 


THE Pantc ABROAD. 


we were€ 
These withdrawals of foreign balances from London were chieg rd I 
due to panic on the Continent and in America. Ever sings th ifficult 
general election in Germany in the autumn of 1930, which wa os 
marked by an alarming increase in the strength of the National ay fulfil 
Communist parties, there had been a flight from the mark on the other © 
part of Germans and rapid withdrawals of credits from that country miof dist 
by Continental and American banks and firms. These banks ani fic tes 
firms were alarmed not only concerning the situation in Germany tales, 
but also concerning their own position, because of the mistrny ountri 
shown by their own people and customers, evidenced by withdraya, pavertiN, 


and hoarding of cash. In America especially the weakness an 
many failures among the smaller banks were the causes of conside, 
able anxiety. 


redit 
bility © 


These adverse influences were made more acute by the suspensin they ac 
last May of the Credit-Anstalt, Austria’s principal bank, and, 4) countr! 
we all remember, the Continental position then became so serioy P jnconve 
that in June President Hoover made the generous and statesmanlily 
suggestion that there should be a year’s suspension of all paymen, 
on account of Reparations and War debts. This proposal was haikj/ Ip $I 
as an immense and timely relief, but, unfortunately, delay in accept. G che! 
ing the proposal hindered the benefit that might have resulted frog “8 
its prompt adoption. Rist, t 

Withdrawals of credit from Germany continued, and the Lond Fone tin 
Conference of Statesmen, summoned to relieve the position, cou ‘authori 
only suggest that the banks of the countries that had money &. f Oct 
posited in Germany and claims against her should arrange amoy 2° 
themselves to stop the run on her and endeavour to clear up th: sof the 
position. This extremely difticult task, involving an immey § fall we 
amount of labour and co-operation, was accomplished by what is © then W 
known as the Standstill Pact, by which Germany was given a si © which 





months’ breathing space. 


But mistrust then became centred on London, because Britis) “had gre 
banking was known to have treated Germany with more lenieng of fore 
than had been shown by other creditors ; and foreign bankers, with ® credits 





their own difficulties increased by the standstill agreement, began it: . 
ns : ‘fe its Ow! 

to doubt the ability of London to repay funds that had been placed T| 

there. They therefore began to withdraw credits from this country, nese 


more than £30,000,000 in gold being taken from the Bank of England’), Sit Hai 


in the last two weeks of July. Obviously international banking F on the! 
can only be carried on in a sane and reasonable world. When people especia 
abroad all want to see their money and hold it in their own hand, & ll 

and proceed to draw it all at once from the chief place of deposit, m _— o 


banking system, however sound, could stand the pressure, unles 
it held cash assets against all its foreign liabilities, which woul! 
mean that it was not fulfilling its proper function as a banker in 


At t 


supplying credit. of our 
Domestic INFLUENCES. B were F 
At the same time candour compels us to admit that weakness B which 





in our own country’s financial and trade position had somethin 
to do with the mistrust of our foreign creditors. Our Budgetan 
position, to which emphatic attention was called by the publication, 
at the end of July, of the May report, and our dwindling traé 
balance had long been matters of discussion in Parliament and ii 
the Press. Criticisms of the extravagance of Governments of al 
parties, and especially of the Socialist administration that was i 
power until last August, had long been, very properly, rife. 

These criticisms were echoed abroad at more than their fat 
value. owing to the disturbed state of foreign nerves. In norma 
times they would have attracted little attention ; for everyone knew 
that we could and should balance our Budget when we made up ott 
minds to it; and an adverse balance of trade, at a time when the 
markets of the World were all impoverished, was a serious but no 
terrifying experience for a country with accumulated resources such 
as England possessed. Had it not been for panic abroad, our sett 
ing weaknesses would never have led to the demands that wer 
concentrated on us last summer, 
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THe Furure. 

While the political situation on the Continent and the Reparation 
question dominate the present and future prospects of recovery 
disaster, and while the affairs of Europe are difficult and threatening 
we have good grounds for hope in other directions. The fim 
policy and determination to uphold law and order displayed by tht 
Indian Administration, coupled with the desire to satisfy as far # 
possible the legitimate aspirations of the Indian people, must surely 
result in better opportunities for trade with that country to ow 


B Nev 
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mutual advaritage. We look forward with keen anticipation to tle § Mport 
forthcoming Ottawa Conference, when I trust the great ideal (Bover, ¢ 
Imperial unity and Imperial Preference may be realized, &!F peeess 


result in a large increase in the trade of all members of our Empit 
one with another. 

With these hopes, with the fresh chance which is at present being 
given to our manufacturing industries by the fall in the poum 
and by the expectation of the establishment of a scientifically 
designed tariff on the importation of foreign manufactured goods 
and last, but not least, with the prospect. of recovery in our agricw 
ture through measures which will enable it to secure reasonabl 
profits without inflicting hardships on consumers, we may Joos 
forward to the present year with calm determination to do ot! 
utmost to meet its difficulties. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 196.) 
rred, the scientific, aspect of the problem, Sir 
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refe ; 
4. Goschen laid the greater emphasis upon what 


ain t airy 2 : ‘ 

ria, — right be termed its human aspect. Thus, in dealing with 

(for he. circumstances responsible for our departure from 
nde and ast autumn Sir Harry Goschen very 

hat of, fmthe gold standard | Harry y 


roperly emphasized those causes for which, in the main, 
ve were not responsible, but he also dealt with those causes 


® chiefiy where responsibility rested heavily upon us. .He had no 
ince th fuuifficulty in demonstrating the fact that in our endeavour 
milan o fulfil to the utmost our responsibilities as banker to 
na, and 


ther countries we became very susceptible to the wave 


oun of distrust which swept over France and the United 
ks aj Mstates, accompanied by a hoarding tendency in both 
ae. ountries. Where we, as bankers, saw the necessity for 
reed averting @ financial breakdown in the international 
88 anj Meeredit system, these other countries saw chiefly the possi- 


onsider SMpility of direct loss resulting from such a breakdown, and 
a hey accentuated the trouble not only in certain European 
po ‘countries but in certain South American countries by 


and, a 


-seriog Peinconvenient withdrawals of credits. 

a F THe CONTINENTAL PANIc. 

Shaiki {| In support of this view of the situation Sir Harry 
acepi. F Coschen was able to cite the high authority of Mr. Charles 
ed fron Rist, the well-known French monetary expert and at 


Londm | one time Vice-President of the Bank of France. This 

1, could Pguthority, in an article which appeared in the Economist 

ney de. Foe October 3rd, affirmed that “the pound fell as a result 
“of 


wa Sof the unjustifiable panic; the forces which led to its 
ai ‘fall were largely external to England itself.” Mr. Rist 
what | then went on to explain in his article that the assistance 


nas | which England had rendered Germany, Austria, &c., 
"had greatly hampered her in making good the withdrawals 





British ‘ ; , < 
enieny | of foreign balances from London by calling in foreign 
rs, witi | credits and that London was having to “ carry ” not only 
Pn: hits own currency but that of a large part of Europe. 
am: “These withdrawals of foreign balances from London, 
ngl’) Sir Harry Goschen pointed out, were chiefly due to panic 
ranking § on theContinent and in America; and in the latter country, 
Bac. especially, the weakness and many failures among the 
it. | smaller banks were the cause of considerable anxiety. 
uni « 

pec Our SHORTCOMINGS. 

nkerun At the same time, Sir Harry did not shirk those causes 













‘of our departure from the gold standard for which we 
' were directly responsible. Our Budgetary position, to 
which emphatic attention was called at the end of July 
"by the publication of the May Report, and our dwindling 


ication, | trade balance had, as Sir Harry truly said, long been 
J. ‘matters of discussion -in Parliament and the Press. 


; of al Ctiticisms at home had been echoed abroad at more than 
was is) their face value, while the extravagance in the National 
Expenditure and the trend of Socialist legislation had 
‘impaired our credit in many parts of the world. At 
home confidence was largely restored by the collapse of 
ithe Socialist administration and the election of a strong 
‘National Government, but the event occurred too late 
auf 2 restore confidence abroad, and even the energetic and 
- seem §Xpensive attempts made to hold the position by large 
t wewp frane and dollar eredits were doomed to failure. 
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NATIONAL Economy. 

_ | Nevertheless, Sir Harry Goschen, who is no pessimist, 
ae “while recognizing the serious issues involved by our 
tenig) (¢parture from the gold standard, gave full weight to 
e fimp the views of those who are hoping that any disadvantages 
by th connected with the disturbance of the gold standard 
‘far®@ may be offset by a stimulus given to our exports by the 


surely d Gece ; 3 ; ee ; 
to ow) “preciation in sterling and possibly by a restriction in 
totwf Mports resulting from anti-dumping legislation. More- 


leal 0! 
1, and 
Smpin 


over, and most important of all, he emphasized the stern 
hecessity for the new National Government pursuing a 
policy of strict economy in the National Expenditure, 


; being the effect of which must inevitably be conducive to a 


poe restoration of confidence both at home and abroad. 

goods Mr. McKenna on GOLD. 

pa Pm as an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer and as 
Took hairman for many years of the Midland Bank, 
lo ott (Continued on page v.) 











He graduated ‘“‘through 
the four ages of smok- 
ing man—to the stage 
when the proffered 
pouch is met with, 
‘No thanks, unless it’s 


PUNCHBOWLE’.” 


The following breezy extract from a Universtty man’s 
letter is typical of Punchbowle and of the cheery, joyous, 
healthful kind of man you would expect to smoke it. 


“Although so many tributes to the qualities of ‘ Punch- 
“bowle’ have appeared, I cannot resist the temptation 
“of adding one more to their numbers.” ; 
“J, like many others, have passed through the four ages 
“of smoking man, Tirst, the schoolboy’s surreptitious 
“ cigarette, then the freshmaii’s experiments with the pipe 
“and ‘Parsons Pleasure’; later the second-year man’s 
“joy in ‘ Barneys’; and finally—antil Tam ‘a lean and 
“slippered pantaloon— Punchbowle” This is the stage 
“ahen the proffered pouch is met with, ‘No thanks, 
“unless it's Punchbowle!’” 
Punchbowle is the full-strength Barneys, strong, cool 
and satisfying. For average tastes, medium Barneys 
is better suited. Parsons Pleasure is mild, for gentler 
palates and for the beginner-with-the-pipe. 


FACTORY FRESHNESS 
EVERYWHERE. 


Through the genius of the Barneys 
* EverFresnu ” Tin, smokers every 
where can now get all three 
strengths of Barneys in Facters 
fresh condition. 


When you pull that Rubber Tab, 


THE 1OEAL 
TOBACCO: |, 











air rushes, hisses in. Until you do 
so, a virtual vacuum within and 
atmospheric ress from without 
keep the “ E u” Tin sealed 
and locked, maintaining the Tobacco 


as sweet, fresh and fragrant as 
the day it was Nended, 


Barneys (medium) 
Punchbow le (full) 





_ Parsons Pleasure (mild) 
2-02 A Tin 2/4 are each available in 1 02., 2 oz. and 


4 oz. ‘ EverFresu’ denominations, 


(147) John Sinclair, Ltd, Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. @ 
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THE TRUE FUNCTION OF GOLD 








IMPORTANCE OF RESOLUTE POLICY 





MR. McKENNA ON THE OUTLOOK 





Tue ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the Midland Rank, 
Limited, was held on Friday, January 29th, at Southern House, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

The Chairman (The Right Hon. R. McKenna) said: My Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

There can be no question that Britain’s breakaway from the gold 
standard was the outstanding financial event of 1931. For upwards 
of six years our monetary authorities fought a losing battle on ill- 
chosen ground. Looking back upon the long-drawn struggle we read 
astory of great and increasing sacrifice for a mistaken ideal. Happily 
the actual consequences of our abandoning gold have beliéd the 
terrible alartns expressed before the event. 

The world has now got so far as to admit that the long-continued 
depression and universal economic unsettlement are due in part at 
least to the inefficient working of its monetary machinery. The 
time has gone by for the child-like belief that as long as a country is 
on the gold standard all is well. Harsh experience has shaken this 
faith rudely ; we have found that returning to the gold standard did 
not in fact bring prosperity, and going off it did not entail ruin. So 
far from ruin, indeed, our present trade conditions are distinctly 
improved, and we are getting cn at least as well without the gold 
standard as with it. 

No one can regard it as a light matter that stubborn facts like 
these shovid undermine confidence in a monetary standard hitherto 
accepted as an indisputable article of faith. For centuries gold has 
stood as the symbol of solid, substantial wealth, and has been a 
serviceable standard of value. As trade and commerce developed, 
and with them the banking system and credit, the gold standard 
was adapted, though somewhat slowly and incompletely, to the new 
conditions. Critics there have long been who recognized both the 
patent and latent impertections of an insufficiently controlled 
metallic standard ; but no one paid much attention to them for the 
very good reason that down to the war the gold standard worked 
tolerably well. True, it by no means succeeded in maintaining a 
stable value of money measured in what the money will buy, but 
there was certainly never such cataclysmic instability as we have 
seen in the last two years. Clearly, the gold standard has not 
worked as it did in pre-war times, and the question arises: What 
has gone wrong with its post-war operation ? 

It is to be regretted that the indispensable conditions for operating 
the gold standard successfully have never been defined, nor appa- 
rently even consciously recognised. At the time when it was work- 
ing more or less smoothly London was the only great free gold 
market. A very considerable surplus was due to this country on 
current international account, and this, if no steps had been taken 
to avert the natural consequence, would have been settled largely by 
imports of gold. Simple but adequate measures were, however, 
adopted by the Bank of England. If gold was coming to London in 
excess of our currency requirements the rate of interest was lowered 
and foreigners were encouraged to borrow from us. If, on the other 
hand, through excessive lending abroad, too much gold was being 
taken the rate for money was raised ; foreign borrowing was thereby 
discouraged, and the favourable balance of payments rapidly re- 
plenished our gold stock. Thus the surplus on current international 
account was used according to the needs of the time to reinforce our 
gold reserves or to provide accommodation for debtor countries to 
develop their economic resources. 

ConpiTions BEFORE THE War. 

For many years before the war this system was in regular opera- 
tion. It will be noted that two psychological conditions were essen- 
tial for its success. In the first place, if it had been the national 
disposition, either permanently or under the influence of panic, to 
hoard currency, the Bank of England, which was bound to retain 
gold pound for pound against notes in excess of the fiduciary issue, 
would have been forced to keep an increasing stock, and the rest of 
the world would have been deprived of the indispensable base of 
credit and currency. Again, it was necessary that the British public 
should have the disposition to lend, so that, when the Bank rate was 
low, cheap money would encourage the foreigner to borrow our 
surplus. Had we been a hoarding nation, or had we been imbued 
with a spirit of financial isolation, the gold standard would never 
have worked successfully. Gold would have poured into the vaults 
of the Bank of England and remained there, not from any wish that 
this should happen, but because of ur “avourable psychological 
conditions. In these circumstances the Bank of England would 
have anticipated the more or less involuntary experience of the 
central banks of America and France in accumulating vast stocks of 
bullion, and the rest of the world would have been as starved of gold 
as it is to-day. 

It must be manifest to anyone who considers the subject that no 
metallic standard can remain operative if the great creditor nations 
act in such @ way as to create a’corner in the metal. If they do not 
re-jend the surplus on their balance of international payments, gold, 
the only ultimate medium of payment, must flow into their vaults 
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in a continuous stream. The debtor countries, unable to ohy 
additional credit, and confronted with default, are forced to T col 
their products on the world market at any price. The catasty rice I 
is inevitable, and spreads from country to country, so long ag dai this de 
have to be paid in a steadily appreciating medium. The pre POo™™ 
distress is an acute manifestation of this process, and the questic; achiev' 
inevitably asked whether gold is for ever to remain the Standan provid 
money value, however well or ill it is made to work. gold 8 
Obviously the most rational answer to this question would ge PPO! 
to be that, if the gold standard cannot work without depregig — 
and even ruining trade, the proper course must be to seek anotp ays 
and better one. I am afraid, however, that the financial author; leadins 
of the world, with their deep-rooted traditions and long-establishy that h 


practice, will not be easily moved to consider the question op ype induce 


leadin, 


merits. There is still a profound conviction that the gold stanggy Ps 

is the firmest basis for sound money, the surest protection It is b 
inflation, the best safeguard from political interference with natigyfe: U™ 
currencies by needy governments. > encing 


Tue Quatrry or “ Sounp Money.” 4 
If the operation of the gold standard were properly contngh , I b 
this conviction might be well founded, but as matters stand th if we 


is little or no justification for it. For my own part, I am unablegh has ¢# 
attach any meaning to the phrase except that a ‘ sound” wih and p 
of currency would always be of the same value measured in betwe 
aggregate of the things on which our money is spent. If the rency 


standard achieved this result it would need no further justificatiq | uswh 
—stability of value is what we need, and is the true quality) ¥° cal 


“sound money.” The benefits are obvious. With a stath pase 
currency individual articles might fluctuate widely in price, byf °°" 
a rise in some would be compensated by a fall in others, and tf "t ¥ 

> conve 


general cost of living would remain constant. 
Is it possible, then, with or without the gold standard, to maintayf "8" 


the pound at a constant value measured in internal pure ae 
power? If we are not frightened by the term ‘ managed an) ™*@ 
rency,”” and can harden ourselves to somo degree of indiffereas). media 
to exchange fluctuations, there seems no reason to doubt th have 
possibility. I do not know why we should be alarmed by the ida Ay 
of a managed currency. Tho phrase is perhaps misleading, inf te 
currency is subsidiary to credit—we ought perhaps more accurate) : 
to speak of a ‘‘ managed standard ’’—but it only means that the — 
central bank will control credit in such a way as to secure a pay such « 
ticular object. The essential difference between a gold standan : poet 
and a managed standard is a difference of objective. The instwy “e 
ments are precisely the same, the Bank rate and ‘ open markt pr 
operations,” the second being a technical term for buying and selligf ™"* 
bills of securities in the open market with the object of increasig progr 
or diminishing the quantity of money. These instruments hawe 
long been employed by the Bank of England, whose main objectit{ = Mr 
hitherto, with a gold standard in operation, has necessarily been teh conch 
maintenance of exchange stability, whereas with a managed standanf the p 
the objective would be stability of the internal prico level. of th 
THE Bank OF ENGLAND. _ 
It is well recognized that the Bank of England, through the tw bunt 
instruments I have mentioned, has a high degree of control over tp 7 
volume of credit and the rates currently charged for its use. Indeed, eran 
its control over fhe quantity of credit, and consequently of money, i : 
is as nearly absolute as anything can be in economic life, while th j el 
power of the Bank rate has been demonstrated on innumerabl eg 
occasions ever since credit became an important element in our conf | da 
mercial system. With the aid of these controls it should not bea obtai 
impossible task to maintain stability of the price level. It is tm pores 
that in the United States, again for psychological reasons, the centm pea 
banks proved unable to regulate the value of moncy in consequent og 
of its excessive use in speculation. But there is no reason to fears an 
similar danger in this country, where the Bank of England, through effect 
the centralization of our banking system, is in a far more tavourabls aa 
position to deal with the use element of monetary policy. dren 
It seems, therefore, that the achievement of a high degree d Sie 
stability in ov + domestic price level should present no insupe' cone 
difficulty. What in fact has happened in the test four months! 
Following almost immediately upon our going off the gold -tand pe 
the British wholesale price level rose about eight per cent., and sine pea 
then has remained practically stationary ; it is still slightly lowt ota 
than a year ago, and nearly twenty per cent. below tho figure fot art 
January, 1930. Our cost of living index, if we allow for seasonil The 
changes, has scarcely moved ; it is below the figure for Januayp 
1931, and more than ten per cent. lower than a year earlier. Yo! ja 
will observe that there has been no inflation, and the sup attai 
miracle of maintaining a currency stable in purchasing power withotl until 
any metallic standard has been accomplished. Tl 
There is, then, no reason to regard the management of monetary en 
conditions as an altogether novel departure, nor to see in it the grav? pa 
(Continued on page v.) 
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might arise from lack of experience. It is equally 
tue, L think, that public anxiety about exchange fluctuations is 
“ cossarily exaggerated. If the pound retains a constant value 
n commodities, a rise or fall in foreign gold exchanges, 
temporary fluctuations apart, will only mark the degree in which 
gold has appreciated or depreciated, in other words the degree in 
which the gold standard has failed of its proper purpose in securing 
a stable value of money. In such cireumstances the Press might 
more logically remind us that the pound Is always worth twenty 
shillings, and reckon the dollar and the frane as worth varying 
numbers of cents. and centimes. 
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THE INESCAPABLE CHOICE. 


© to iy I conclude, then, that it is possible for long-term stability in the 


aan rice level to be achieved by the exercise of monetary policy. But 
ne as Ee this does not necessarily mean that the gold standard should be 
ot emanently abandoned, for if a country off that standard can 

is achieve stability of the price level, so also can countries on it, 


questiz 
standan 


rovided they act in concert. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
gold standard and a managed standard are mutually exclusive 
opposites. The widespread impression that the gold standard 
operates automatically is a complete delusion, for in fact it must 
ays be in some degree managed so soon as bank credit plays a 
leading part in the business life of a community. The trouble is 

that hitherto the mere fact that the gold standard is established has 
F induced among monetary authorities a false sense of security, 
leading them to limit management to the irreducible minimum. 
It is because the gold standard has been left too free to take its own 
course that the world has suffered the ill-effects we are now experi- 


th Nation i 
> encing. 


IMPORTANCE OF MANAGEMENT. 


I believe we should ali welcome a well-managed gold standard 


co 3 : : ny ; 
nino if we could get it. It is not management but the lack of it which 


‘aan . has caused the failure of ths gold standard. At _ present however, 
nd” © and probably for some time to come, the practical alternative is 
red in between a gold standard badly managed and a pure managed cur- 

rency without gold. Experience in the last few months has taught 


" uswhat our choice should be. Events have shown conclusively that 
we cannot afford the gold standard of post-war times ; it has become 
' impossible for us because of unfavourable technical and psychological 
' conditions. If these are incapable of control the gold standard will 
' not work. On the other hand, there are advantages of practical 
' convenience, by no means inconsiderable, in a gold standard well 
- maintaiy 4 managed ; and such a standard would be preferable to a pure 
urchaang ' managed currency, unless, as is hardly conceivable to-day, the 
aged cun management were conducted on an international basis. The im- 
differens# mediate choice before this country is inescapable ; either we must 
have a soundly-managed gold standard, which can only be secured 
| by well ordered international action, or we must definitely abandon 
_ gold and rely on a managed standard without any metallic basis at. 
‘all In either event one thing is certain: the art of monetary 
that tle - management will have to be relied upon more and more to obviate 
| such catastrophes in economic life as we are witnessing to-day. We 


re & pang a eres ft 
standaip. must not delude ourselves once again into thinking that if we return 
© insta l to gold ail will be well ; renewed indulgence in that comfortable idea 
1 marktf Would be fatal. Deliberate, skilled and resolute monetary manage- 
1d selling ment, with or without gold, is a sine qua non of steady economic 
rcreesing PPOBTESS. 

nts have THE Our.ook, 

object =o Mr. McKenna then dealt. with the position of the Bank, and 
been th concluded as follows: In conclusion, when we look ahead we find 
standalF the prospects more encouraging than a year ago. The proposals 


I. of the Government for a general tariff will certainly ensure the 
balancing of our Budget, and will even provide a surplus which 
may be advantageously used for the relicf of the present uneconomic 


= burden of excessive direct taxation. As far as British trade is 
Indeed, concerned, the outlook is undoubtedly brighter now that we have 
money, established our independence of the continued decline in’ gold 
shile th Prices. World trade, however, on which we are largely dependent, 
merathp '8still under the influence of this decline, and no signs of its cessation 
pei have yet appeared. Nevertheless, the reversal of the trend must 
ot bem Pe daily brought nearer by the inability of the creditor countries to 
is tr) Obtain payment in respect of their foreign claims. These receipts 
scentalp @@ an appreciable element in t he French and American balances of 
eqquentt current international transactions, and the time must be approach- 
o fearap 8s if it has not already arrived, when the presumed surplus on 
through these accounts will have disappeared. As a consequence the 
ouralbp “lective monetary demand for gold is bound to diminish, and the 

result must be that gold, like any other commodity in the same 
gree of cireumstances, will decline in value. The outflow from Indian 
perablf oards, superimposed upon a fully maintained supply of newly- 


‘onths!f Mined gold, hastens the day when gold prices will begin to rise. 


andard Behind and above all these economic tendencies is the necessity 
idsinef Securing a final and satisfactory solution of the problem of repara- 
: Jowerf “Ons and international war debts. In spite of temporary disap- 
ure forg POMtments and setbacks, there are strong indications that the 
sasonlp PPOblem is steadily becoming better and more wide:y understood. 
nuaty, The Hoover moratorium marked a great advance towards a fuller 


Youf *Ppreciation of the vital effects which these international claims 


pposed exert upon the economie life of all countries. The word can never 
vithout | “tain the level of prosperity justified by its own productive powers 
util this unhappy chapter of post-war history is finally closed. 
netary The report was adopted, other ordinary business was transacted, 
> grave and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair- 


man, 








Finance—Ptblic and Private 
(Continued from page 199.) 
Mr. Reginald McKenna has a well-earned reputation for 
facing the economic problems of the day in a spirit 
entirely free from any preconceived prejudices. To say 
that he is opposed or ever has been opposed to the gold 
standard would be untrue, but he is no worshipper of 
theories with regard to the gold standard, and I am, of 
course, in agreement with him when he says, “ The time 
has gone by for the childlike belief that as long as a country 
is on the gold standard all is well.” Indeed, without 
suggesting that in his views on economic and financial 
subjects something akin to political expediency is in 
evidence, it is quite clear from the fact that, although a 
life-long Free Trader, Mr. McKenna is in favour at the 
present moment of tariffs and that he is prepared now 
and at all times to consider economic problems very 
much in the light of their circumstances. Here 
again, I also find myself in some agreement, though 
perhaps I may be allowed to say that just as the slavish 
adherent to so-called economic and _ financial prin- 
ciples may overstrain fidelity, so there is pessibly 
some danger, especially in these transition periods with 
violent movements in trade balances, credit transfers 
and price movements, of attaching a little too much 
importance to these phases and overlooking the human 
element. 
Wipe View Necessary. 

When, for example, Mr. McKenna speaks rather light- 
heartedly of our “ getting on at least as well without 
the gold standard as with it,” he scarcely makes sufficient 
allowance for the short time which has elapsed and the 
temporary fillip which the fall in sterling was bound to 
give to certain exports, or to the fact that as against 
the shock imparted by the departure from the gold 
standard has to be set the calming effect. produced by a 
halt having been called to extravagance in the national 
expenditure and to ultra-Socialist legislation. Never- 
theless, Mr. McKenna does a real service by insisting 
that, inasmuch as for good or for ill the gold standard 
has broken down for the present, we shall do well to 
approach the consideration of its restoration in common- 
sense and scientific fashion without any slavish adherence 
to the idea that no other course is possible for the well- 
being of the country. Moreover, as an ex-Chanceellor 
accustomed for some years to consider economic problems 
not merely from the standpoint of the London Money 
Market but from that of the whole country, Mr. McKenna 
brings to his subject a particularly desirable type of 
mind, for in the meantime he has also been able to 
observe the problem from the standpoint of Lombard 
Street and of the banking community. 

PsYCHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS. 

I think, too, that there is one point in Mr. McKenna’s 
diagnosis of the situation which calls for spectal considera- 
tion, namely, his reference to what he termed “ psycho- 
logical conditions.” It has, as he pointed out in his 
speech, generally been the national disposition in_ this 
country not to hoard eurrency but to lend our surpluses 
freely abroad ; and with this disposition it has usually 
been possible for Great Britain to work with a minimum 
gold reserve. It was a disposition helpful to our own 
prosperity and to the prosperity of the world. Now, 
however, by a chain of circumstances arising in the first 
instance out of the Great War, gold has tended to 
accumulate in two countries where neither custom nor 
disposition prompts the free export of surplus credit 
resources, and that is a point which has to be taken 
most carefully into consideration when considering the 
question of a restoration of the gold standard in this 
country. Can it, in other words, be worked effectively 
without a greater amount of international co-operation 
than seems possible at the moment ? That was one of 
the main thoughts suggested by Mr. McKenna. 

THe Human ELEMENT. 

No one, of course, can foresee what future developments 
may have in store in the shape of international co-opera- 
tion, and it is not surprising. therefore, that the Chairman 
of the Midland Bank, in pursuing the subject of the gold 

(Continued on page vi.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page v.) 
standard, was driven back upon the importance of careful 
management of the currency system by the Central Bank 
of Issue. Even here however it is clear that if, as Mr. 
McKenna hopes, the Central Banks by their control of 
credit can exert a supreme influence upon world prices of 
commodities, much must again depend upon the measure 
of imternational co-operation. For my own part, I must 
confess to something akin to dislike of the idea of anything 
like a supreme control of price levels being in the hands 
of a banking ring. however desirable the ostensible object 
and however pleasing might be the result in the suggested 
steadiness in purchasing power of the currency. I cannot 
help thinking that somewhere behind this suggested 
machinery there should be free play for the natural and 
healthy competition between countries as represented by 
the force and efficiency of national human effort. That 
same effort and efliciency will, of course, be shown not 
merely in industry and manufactures but in banking and 
financial systems and methods. It is, indeed, to such 


efforts and such efliciencies, plus, no doubt, certain 
natural advantages, that we owed our great prosperity in 


the past. When considering, therefore, such matters as 
our failure to maintain the gold standard, while fully 
recognizing the great weight which must be attached to 
those psychological conditions referred to by Mr. 
McKeana, I cannot help thinking that if in 1925 we had 
had a National Government, pledged to economy and all 
that that word means in relation to legislation and 
industry, we should have been on the gold standard to- 
dav. 
Tar Ovr.ooK. 

Making all allowance for the desire of bankers to strike 
an optimistic note in their speeches, it is satisfactory to 
note that both Sir Harry Goschen and Mr. McKenna 
were able to take a hopeful view with regard to the 
financial outlook. Especially striking was Mr. McKenna’s 
very confident expectation that as a result of economies 
and the anti-dumping measures we would be sure of an 
equilibrium in the National Balance Sheet at the end of 
the present fiscal year. Nor as regards trade itself were 
there lacking signs of improvement, and in connexion 
with the outflow of gold hoards from India there is to be 
found perhaps some ground for expecting a rise in gold 
prices. Needless to say, however, that in common with 
other bankers, Sir Harry Goschen and Mr. McKenna 
ongeezed the strong necessity for securing an early, final 
and satisfactory solution of the problem of Reparations 


and International War Debts. Artnur W. Kippy. 


Fi t 
inancial Note 

REACTIONARY MARKETS. 
A WEEK ago, although business in the stock markets was quiet, 
the tone was steady with an upward tendency in some direc- 
tions. In view, however, of the factors which have operated 
during the past week, it is certainly not surprising that prices 
should have reacted in most departments. Every section of 
the Mouse has been affected by the developments in the Far 
East, and in that connexion Chinese and Japanese Bonds have 
fallen heavily. The market for gilt-edged securities has also 
had to withstand other influences of an unfavourable character. 
Thetemporary default in the Interest on one of the New South 
Wales Loans gave a shock to holders of Australian securities, 
even though there is every reason to believe that the interest 
will be duly forthcoming, as a consequence of the action taken 
by the Federal Government of Australia. And finally, the 
market for investment stocks has also been hit rather hardly 
by the unexpectedly large issue by the Central Electricity 
Board of a Loan for no less than £7,000,000 in five per cents. at 
the price of 95. BOW Ks. 








THEATRES 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. = (Ger. 9437.) TUES. NEXT at 8.30. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2.30. (For 6 weeks only.) 


THE IMMORTAL HOUR. GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 
W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS, ARTILUR CRANMFR, BRUCE FLEGG. 

















WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 
(Victoria 0283.) 2/5 to 9/-. EVGS. 9. WED. & SAT. at 3. 
(For a limited run.) A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 
ANMER HALL, ATHENE SEYLER, HENRY AINLEY. 
Preceded at 8.30 (Mats. 2.30) by GILLIE POTTER. 














“. . « I always 
Wulfing Brand. Fon, 
amint tablet in my mouth 
when Influenza is a 
and feel sure that that j 
why I escaped having j 
for some years.” 


Mr. N.W.G.—E, 
WULFING BRAN) 


FORMAMIN 


conquers Sore Throat anj 
protects you against infe,. 


Prevent Colds 





At all Chemists—2/6 per bottle. 
GENATOSAN Ltd., Loughborough, 








Léicastavehive. tious diseases. 
at age 65, or at death jf 
£ ] 000 earlier, can be provided ly) 
payment of 
£16 10s. a year from age 25 
524 ospaieat ee q 
£41 - nee 4 


No office publishes !ower premiums for such assurancs ; 
than are charged by 4 


The Equitable Life : 


Assurance Society} 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. | 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 





Paid up Capital SER, ese eve eee eee §=£4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ee ove ove toe ee §=£4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of erey 
description ts transacted through the numerous branches of the Bap 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received) 





4 


FOR 
RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
ESTIMATES FREE 


LIBERTY & CO. LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, W.!. 


LIBERTY'S = 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7.350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Banks 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of Ne 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS at 
purchased or sent for collection, DEPOSITS are received for fixed perioti 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London E.C. 3. 





PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


THE SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
i INVESTMENT TO-DAY. 
Write, call or ’phone (Ambassador 1023) 
for Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 
Assets: £1,774,782. Reserves: £132,958. 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 
New Magnet House, Paddington Green, London, W.2, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per ine (a line averages 36 Letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
14% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office 


Series discounts : 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charge dus@ 


910/ 
“$ 


% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


» 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remiltunce 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 


CCOMMODATION OFFERED to Aged or Invalid 
A Lady in quiet home, near Harrow School. Trained 
Nurse in charge. Moderate Terms.—100 High Street, 
Harrow-on-the- Hill. 








RE vou interested in international affairs? If so, 
j write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
ower Street, London, W.C.1, for full particulars, 





CULTIVATED French gentleman (Adherent de la 
Société des Gens de Lettres) undertakes to exchange 
ietters with educated Englishmen and women. Letters 
(of 500-800 words) corrected and answered (by letters of 
990-200 words). For 3, or 3 letters monthly, 10s., pay- 
able in advance. Address Mr. AUGUSTE GUERPILLON, 
12 Rue Mareellin-Bertheldt, Montrouge (Seine), France. 





RE you in poor health ? Read the * Homoeopathic 
iA. World,” the World of Health, which will teach you 
to keep your health and to improve it. Edited by J. 
ELLIS BARKER, monthly. Specimen 7d. post tree — 
12 Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 4, of all bookstalls. 





RREST NERVOUS BREAKDOWN !—32 pages of 
striking health-restoring revelations Free. 2d. 
postage. —D. F. Joyomoro, 8 Breams Buildings, E.C. 4, 





OUSE, BUNGALOW or COTTAGE required for the 
month of June. Must be near sea, Quote terms. 
Box 1710, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 





F you would see without glasses, send stamped 
addressed envelope for particulars to Miss PEARSON, 
Abford House, Wilton Road, 8.W.1. 
NDIAN Curries, Chutneys, ete., served by first-class 
Indian waiters. The attention of Indians and Anglo- 
Indians in Loudon is called to the splendid service of 
Indian delicacies to be obtained at THE CAFE LNDIEN, 7 
leicester Place, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 
"Phone; Gerrard 1909. List on application. 








scl-contident, 
fluent, convincing, A powerful asset to every 
fessional and business man or woman. Private 
lessons. —Call or write for Prospectus, to Arthur Duxbury, 
DUXBURY INSTITUTE, 41, Woburn Sq., W.C. 1. 
\ Is8 IRENE SYDENHAM-GANTZ, 46 Gloucester 
Wl Gardens, W.2.  Padd, 3327. ‘ Health for the 
SIGHT by Natural Methods."’ No operations or wisightfy 
gasses, Consultations by appointment, 


R 
i. TRAVEL AGENT who gives special attention 
toall clients is . J. PAPE, Norway Ho., Cockermouth. 

\ THY not stay within 1d. "bus fare Bond St.? Come 
to 34 Southwick St., Carabridge TERRACE, Hyde 

Park, W.2. Room & bktst. from 5/6 daily. Baths free 
No tips. H. & ¢. water all bedrooms, Tel. : Padd, 2364. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—-Learn to be 








ESIDENCE offered in a very nice home. 


All details 
on application to 4 Gordon Place, W.C. k. 

















CINEMA 
ACADEMY CINEMA 


MHE 
| Oxford Street (opp. Warings), Ger, 2981, 
Tuirp WEEK. 

Pabst’s tremendous German 
Sound Film, 
WESTFRONT 1918." 


Exclusive rian 


Should be seen by every truce lover ot the sereeu 
Maily Telegraph. 


CLUB ANNOUNCEMENTS 





BaGLish-SP BAKING UNION. 
4Dartmouth House, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 
Members enjoy all the advantages of a first-class club, 
tcduding hedroom aceommodation, 


Annual Subscription, men and women (fer year 
reckoned from the date of joining): ‘Town, £4 4..: 
fountry, £2 2s Apply to the SECRETARY, 

SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 


COLLEGES 





~~ — ~ 
A VEOMOBLI h ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
4a LEGE, Chelsea, London, S.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.) vounded specially to train boys of good 
‘ducation for the Automobile Industry. The curricutuin 
combines an essentially practical modern works expe 
neice with training in administration. Appointment- 
for qualified students, Candidates wil be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 
= 


PROEBEL EDUCATION 
TEACHERS 
GROVE HOUSE, 





INSTITUTE, COLLEGE 
AND PREPARATORY 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
W. KENSINGTON, W.lt. Chairman: 
Monteflore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
a M.A.—For information coneerning Scholarship 
0 Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
ipply to the SECRETARY, 


G 








age ony Central Employment Bureau and 

Students’ Careers Association (Incorporated not 
for profit). Full Secretarial Trainiyg and Participation in 
work of Bureau. Appointments Department assists to 
posts. Apply SECRETARY, 54 Russell Square, W.C.1. 








— BE SELF-DEPENDENT and earn by 

your pen! Women who want to adopt journal- 
ism, either as a spare-time occupation or as a career, 
can receive full information concerning a splendid course 
eonducted exclusively for women. This information is 
contained in a book, “ Woman's Chance in Journalism,” 
which will be sent free on application to: THE SECRR- 
TARY, Dept. 0704. The Femina School of Journalism 
for Women, 14 Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street. London, 
B.C Telephone: Holborn 2762. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


wy HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
‘ TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district. preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Canhon Street, 
London, E.C, 4. Tel.; Mansion House 5053 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
(recox. hy 
Preparation for 
PRINCIPALS, 








JERESFORD HOUSE, EASTBOURNE 
B.o.E.). Girls 7-18. Entire charge. 
Examinations and University.—Apply 


EK LMWOOD, Harrogate. High-class residential schoot 
4ior girls. Mrs, Hogben,B.A.(L) Miss Charters, B.A.(L) 
t ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKS. = Chairman: 

THE RT. HON. LORD GISBOROUGH. TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging In value from 
£10G to £50, are available for admission to the School 
in May or September, 1932. Latest date for returning 


entry forms February 12th, 1982.- Full” particulars 
may be obtained trom the H&AD-MISTRESS’S SECRETARY. 











EADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD.—tTwo sebolar 
ships are given annually to girls under 14. Appi 
eation to be made by February 15th. “Some non-coim- 
petitive House exhibitions are available each term 
Particulars from HBAD-MESTRESS, 
ANSDOWNE 


L Girls 7-19, 
and University. 


( U » Ly N Ss Ww 
) HATFIELD, HERTEORDSI 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Chairman: Sir JOSTAH STAMP, G.B.E., D-Se. 
Delightfully situated, 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. Sehool Chapel. Preparation for all Public Exam- 
inations. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships, Kas) 
access London, 
Prospectus On application to the H&ab-MISTRESS 


( ( N ANNE’S SC 
) CAVERSHAM, READING. 
PHREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIDS of th: 
nominal value of £10 a year will be awarded on the result 
of an examination to be held on June 7th and 8th, 1932. 
Additional grants will be made in accordance with the 
needs of the successful candidates who must be betwoen 
the ages of 11 and 15 on June Ist, 1932. All Eatry Forms 
must. be received by March Ist, 1932. For further par- 
ticulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS at the School. 





Near Sea 
Examinations 


HOUSE, SWANAGE 
Preparation for Public 
Splendid health reeord 





HIKE. 
SEPARATE 


PBA 





EK E HOOT 





N SCHOOL, BRIGHTON, —Scholarship of 
« year for school life and some Exhibitions of 
£60 a year will be awarded on the result of an examination 
to be held at the school May 9-13, 1932, and open to 
girls under 14 on May Ist.—Application forms (which 
must be returned by March 31st) and particulars from the 
SECRETARY. 
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q OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
‘) and day school for girls. Education tor careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MISTRESS. 


1 ¢ THE HOLY FAMILY 
Ss Cromwell Road, S.W.5, 





HOOL OF 
79 West 
Staffed by Sisters of the Comnumity of the Holy 
Family (Visitor, Bishop Gore) and visiting mistresses 
Trained games mistress. 

Ch. of Eng. day school for girls and kindergarten for 
boys and girls. Hst. 1898. Fees 4) to 8 cuineas a term 
For prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS 

YT. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL,.—Churech of Enghkend 
‘ Girls’ Publie School. Chairman: The Bishop of 
St. Albans. University Examinations. bxtensive play- 
ing fields. Large boarding house, —For particulars apply 
to HEAD-MISTRESS. 








MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, Cirencest: 


s7. Te ti los Qunder 
s Sisterhood of Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
Oxford).—Beautifnt house and grounds, Quatitied statt 


Usual exams,—Apply Sisren-by- CHARGE 
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MARGARET'S SCHOOL, BUSHEY 
School for Girls.-—Principal : Miss J. M 


Resident 
Boys, M.A 





Dr. 

s 

las LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; Prepara 

tion for academic and music examinations ; extensiy 

playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tenuis, ridin: 

swimming; excellent health .record : individual car 

Scholarships available.— Apply the PRINCTPALS, 





CO-EDUCATION 


Shs New School, 98 Leigham Court Rd, streathar 
Hill, S.W.16, Day school (with hostel) for boys and 
girls On methods of Rudolf Steiner. Apply SECRETARY 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





OLSTON’'S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 170s 
180 boys, all boarders. Low tees. Leaving Schoku 
Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


( 


ships. 





| KIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING, 
a 7. 


An examination for several OPEN SCHOLARSHIP 





(value 80—50 guineas) will take place in Mareh 
Additional Exhibitions are available for those not 
reaching scholarship standard, Candidates should bx 
under 14 on March Ist 

For details apply to the Brrsar, 

YT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY Full 


n equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the city. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universitic 

Army. &e For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. 1 
Bervsipe, M.A., Head-Master 


ww? EDWARDS SCHOOL.—A Scholarship exami 

\ nation will be held on June 7th, Sth and 9th, 1932 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50, and several 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of €100 ma 

not awarded if candidates do not shew sufficient 
merit. Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist Bees 
£125. There are also clerical Bursaries of £30 throuvh 
Common Entrance examination. Por details apply tl 

Bursar. St. Edward's School, Oxford 





he 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Ke. 


















EARN to write Articles aud Stories husthe spar 
hours profitable hooklet Tree Reeknxr INSTI 
TUTE (Dept. 85). Regent House, Palace Gate, Wo Ss 
JONALD MASSEY. Literary Agent (iood stories 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD MASSEY, LOS Victoria Street, London, SW 
BOOKS, Ke. 
| OOKS of diveterv. Black tia Witcherait, Den 
ology Wanted, State original price and priee asked 
Box » Peol’s tising Servi Iso FP 
Street, ECL 4 
KOR THE TABLE, &e. 
| ARGEST Roasting Chicken, 7s. 6d., as. Gd. pi 
4 Boilers, 6s.. 7s. par, ted... all post: paid Nona 
DonoaHtr, The Manor, Rossearbery, Cork 


RESTAURANTS 





URES praise Mrs, Cook's Omelettes, made as i 
4 Franee, and Wattles, daintily served in the uniqt 








little restaurant, 12 Denman Street, facing Reaent Paks 
Hotel, Open till bam. Sundays 4-12 
BOARD RESIDENCE 
JFOARD Residence Vegetarian sitalel tw 
¥ friends, modern house in beautiful country : electri 
light, telephone.—SANDYLEA, Peterstield, Hants 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES Paid for GOLD and 








i SLLVER owing to rise ip market saMKNOTCS Pp 
return, Also ino urs need Of Old Huglish Sily 
Sheffield Plat Tey Diamonds. Antiqnes and 
Dental Plates (not vuleanite Large or simiall quant itic 
Goods returned if price not aecepted Send ! 
bits, &e., immediately, or bring them to BENTLEY ( 

10 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 

) wl? the ©, that is Full Value ; we pay the high 
20) price, bar none, for old dental plates, jewe ler 
Lgold. LONDON Tootu Co. Dept. 8.150 Baker-<f. W 
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TO LET, &e. 





] ADY going abroad would: let furnished, Easter, for 
4 


year, charming Country Cottage, Cotswolds, 600 ft, 
up, away from main road, glorious views. Two sitting, 
four bedrooms, maid’s sitting-room, kitchen, garage. 
Water laid on, Garden room suitable for Studio,— 
Write, Box 1709, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1 








MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tobacco, “ BIZIM”’ CIGARETTES, 638. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s, 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTD., 
'’") Piceadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
lobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccds ; ~~ every ~ pipeful san indescribable 
pleasure ; 12s. 6d. per }-Ib, tin, post extra. 








AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £38 3s. — Specimens ‘sent 
free.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 





PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT FROM THE 
SHETLANDS.—AII kinds of Woollies handknitted 
for you personally “by expert native knitters, from the 
lovely real Shetland -wool. Nothing else is so soft, so 
cosy; so comfortable! The newest, -most fashionable 
styles, plain, or in the famous “ Fair-Isle ” patterns. . AT 
SHETLAND PRICES, far less than shop prices, and 
SPECIAL REDUCTIONS for slack period to end-Feb 
only.—Write for illustrated Booklet free, to Wa. D. 
JOHNSON, 8.319, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 


EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut.. Pat. 
Airee. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornaway, Scotland. 





QOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Wand- 
coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
RAINBOW POTTERY CO., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Sussex. 








W E specialize in HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES, Towels, 

Bedlinen, Dusters, Kitchen Cioths, Blankets, &e. 
ALL BRITISH. Send. for price list.—EvER 
EXTILES Co., 5/6 Carey Lane, London, B.C, 2, 


READY 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


PATH.—ROVAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—Virst 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., RAC. 
Large Garage. Historical association from A.D. 1759. 
Jepinne RGH.— THE ALISON 


‘4Crescent. Tyms.: ‘Melerest,”’ 





HOTEL. 
Kdinbureh. Tel, 


Melville 





_ Prepaid Classified 





207501. | 





Have you 
_ anything to sell 
> 


Readers having anything to 
sell, or professional services 
to offer, are invited to bring 
their announcements to the 
notice of the many thousands 
‘of readers of the Spectator. 
Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 2s. per line 
(36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach _ the 
Spectator Offices, 99 Gower 
Street, London, W.C. 1, 
with remittance, by Tuesday 
of each week. Discounts : 
24% for 6 insertions; 5% 
for 13; 74% for 26; and 
10%. for 52, 





| | ROITWICH SPA.- 


Mateo K. 
z Hydro. 











ee, 


Small Advertisements—(Cont.) 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRIN 


BATHS HOTEL. 175 roomsall with h. & ¢, Water 


1 Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators.: A.A. RAC jy 


truide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. 





JFASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTRI, 

4¥Facing sea. Ne. pier & bowling greens. 1: 25 bedrooms 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} ens. "Phone 31) 
ao rs 


| ON OG X. 
4 





CRANSTON CO. HOTELS 
High-class unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 


Mlecirie fires and hot and cold water in al! rooms 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfas 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss, 4 
Summer months—-April to November —10s, Largely 
eer by Clergy and professional classes, 5 





] ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL, Hart Strep, 
4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1; 200 roots with hot¢ 
cold water. Inclusive terms on application. Bel 
room & Breakfast (uniform charge) 8s, 6d. per night, 





— aa 


—_— yot RSELVES in English Country 


Ask for Descriptive List (ad. post free) of 180 INNS ani 





HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
} Lrp 
PP. R. UM. AL, Lrp., St. GEORGE'S House, 195 Rear 
street, W.1 





SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
For health, comfort and pleasure, 274 
grounds 10> aeres, From 13s. per day 
others at lower rates, Prospectus free, 


sedrooms 
inclusive ; 





tae a AY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hote 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere an 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Ilustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT ProrrieTor. Telephone 3655. 








\ THY not stay within td. ‘bua fare Bond St. ? Com 

to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TER R ACE, Hyd 
Baths free 
Vadd. 2364 


Park, W.2. Room & Dkfist. from 5/6 daily. 
No tips. H. & ¢. water all bedrooms, Tel.: 





\ THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1% 
\ (George's Square, 8.W. 4 Koom and Breakias 
fa. Gd. day, or 305, weekly, With dinner, 6s, 6d., or! 
eunineas weekly 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


TRAVEL 


, me MANAGER will be pleased to sent to reacers desiring them the names of hetels—or private hotels 
of Great Britain and Ireland from the Svecvator’s Recommended List. 
the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of thas feature and we hope when possible 


in ny par 


In order to give wider — ity to their establishments, 


eaders will patroniz them. 


Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near). —SKELWITH BRIDGE 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire). —AVIEMOR . 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
—PULTEN 


EY. 
—hoy Au YORK HOUSE 
—SPA 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESPORD. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON (S. Devon).—HUNTLY 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS. 
—ROYAL ALBION 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOsi 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—-VICTORIA 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DREADNOUGHT 
—PALACE 


CAMBRIDGE.-—BULL 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry), —(i01.! 
CHELTENHAM. -LILLEY BROOK 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR, 
CHRISTCHURCH. —KING’S ARMS 
COLWYN BAY.—-PWLLYCROCHAN 
RHOS ABBEY. 
CONWAY (N. Wales). —CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark). 
CROW BOROUGH.—BEACON 
CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLE e PARKA 
DORCHESTER.—KING’s ARY 


DORKING. 
DROITWICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 
DUMFRIES. 
EDZELL (Forfarshire).— PANMIRE 
ELIE (Fife). —MARINE 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER'S 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BA) 
London: Printed hy W. Srraraut 


| LEAMINGTON SPA. 








FALMOUTH. —FALMOUTH. 

GAIRLOCH (Koss-shire),—GATRLOCI 
GLENLYON (Perthshire ).--~FORT ina AL f.. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMs. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, 


GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN, 


HARLECH (Wales).—St. DAVID'S. 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 


HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).-—-HOOPS INN. 


HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


ILKLEY.-WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONTAN 
KENMORE (?erths.).--BRLADALBANE 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire ' 
VYRNWY. 
REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (HUants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROY _ Mi 1 PORTA 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE LLS 
LLANDUDNO.— GOGARTH OBE 9 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). —LOCH AWE 
LONDON.— DE VERE. Kensington, W. 
HYDE PARK, Knightsbridg 
—IVANHOK, 
—KENILWORTH, 
KINGSLEY, Hart st., W.C.1. 
PALACE, Bi ~omsbury, Wc es 


—THAC a RAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
LEY, Southamipte on Re w. W. 


-WAVEI 
LYME REGIS. TH E BAY 
LYNTON.—LEK ABBEY. 
MALVERN.~-FOLEY ARMs 
MATLOCK.--SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—-SPREAD EAGLI 
MONMOUTH. —BEAUFORT AR Ms 
MONTROSE (Porfarshire).—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). —GOLFVIEW. 

ROYAL MARINE. 


| OBAN. 


LAKE 





1ST. IVES (Cornwall). 


Bloomsbury St,. W.C.1. 
Gt. Russell St.. W 











XANDI 
ar VESTERN 
PATGNTON P ALACK. 


— Toon 
PAR (Coruw: ul). ST. A USTELL BAY. 


Li 
RE 

rat 
PAING’ TON. 





PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).---GRAN I. 
PERTH.—ROYVAL GEORGE, 
—S8T 


- ‘ION, 
PITLOC HRY. -ATHOLE PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO BRLDGEs. 
MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHIL! 
RHOSNEIGH (Anglescy).—BA 
RIPON. RIPON SPA, 
ROSTREVOR (Co, Down).—GT. NORTHILERS. 
RUGBY.—-ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. —GRAND. 
CHY-AN-ALBANY 
| ST. MAWES (Cornwall).--SHIP & CASTLE 


| SEAFORD.—BAY. 


SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
| SHALDON (8S, Devon).--DUNMORE. 
SHAP (West moreland),— tay AP WELLS 


SIDMOUTH. BELMO) 
SOUTHPORT.-—-PRINC Me OF WALES 
| SOUTHSEA.— GLADSTONE, 


STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVI5 
TEIGNMOUTH.— GLEN DARAGH, 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset).--TEMPLE! 
HOUSE. 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire). ~IMPERTAL., 
TEWKESBURY.— ROYAL HOP POLE 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—OSBORNE. 

—ROSETOR, 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERI 
TROON.— MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD L K +g — Kt. 
WINCHES TER.—ROY 


OMBE 


NEWCASTLE (Co. | Down).—SLIEVE DONARD, | WINSFORD (Some wrote ROY AL OAL. 

NEWQUAY HEADLAND WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLE LODGE 
Lirp., 98 and 49 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, and Pu'sé'shed by Tur Srrectator, Lip., at theis Offic 

« Street, London, W.C, 1 Saturday, Februar 1932. 























